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Satisfaction Most Complete. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20, 98. 

GENTLEMEN:—I have just returned from a four months hunting trip through 
Montana and Idaho, during which I] had occasion to use over 2,000“NEW VICTOR” 
shells loaded with King’s Smokeless,in my 10 and 12 gaugeshot gunsat geese,ducks, 
chickens, blue grouse, sage hens and other game under many varying conditions, 
constituting altogether a tolorably ‘air test, and it is a pleasure to state that my 
satisfaction with this ammunition is most complete, my last expérience with it con- 
firming the opinion I formed after ——— limited quantity on quail in this atate. I 
found the Victor shells unfailingly reliable—not one miss-fire did I have—of astonish- 
ing quickness and possessing a deadly killing quality to a superlative degree, and 
altogether the best shot gun ammunition I have used in 20 years experience. I take 
little interest in trap shooting, but the experience of some of my friends at the trap 
with Victor shells is in line with mine in the field. 

I am, gentlemen, very hs yours, 

To F. B. Chamberlain Com. Co., (Signed) Ep. WYMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Thousands of Sportsmen Endorse the above and state that King’s Smokeless 
powder in Peters ‘‘NEW VICTOR”. shells is a combination that.can’t be beat. 


INSIST ON HAVING THEM. 





The King Powder Company and the Peters Cartridge Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Office: 8 Charmbers Street, New York. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Il. Thos. F, Dillon, Jr., Denver, Colo. 
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mo hi late big game hunt 


AN ALASKAN WHITE SHEEP 


Killed in Alaska by Harry EK. Lee « 





Photo by Harry E. Lee 
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A BIG GAME HUNT 


BY HARRY 


recent hunt- 
ing trip to 
Alaska wasa 
evrand suc- 
cess, and the 
trophies pro- 
cured with 
my own gun 
will bea link 
in memory’s 
chain never 
to be forgot 

ten. My first 
hunt was af 





ter mountain 
sheep (“Ovis Dalli”), which are found on 
the highest peaks of the deep ravines. I 
procured several fine specimens of this 
wily game and could have killed a hun- 
dred of them if I 
droves of them on every mountain. I was 
fortunate in getting some of the largest 
out 


desired, as there are 


rame am having it 
nounted as it stood in its wild state. 
\fter hunting the 
ent after caribou, 
secured the 
vhite and a strong, trusty Indian 
ind went up Sheep River a distance of 
ver forty miles,a feat that had never be- 
ore been accomplished by either white 


whole, and 


white sheep I 


bear and moose. 


services of two good 


men 
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IN ALASKA. 


E. LEE. 


man or Indian--the best proof of which 
statement is in the fact that at the 


of this river I discovered a 


head 
number of 
rich quartz ledges, which were in plain 
view. Had any white man been there he 
would have “frozen onto” those ledges 
harder than the ice on 
the ore 
speaks for itself. 
dian had been 


any glacier in 
them 
My proof that no In- 


there 


Alaska, as contained in 


was in the number 
of large game and its utter fearlessness 
of human beings. 

I sawa band of eighteen caribou and 
got a number of choice specimens, one 
of which was truly remarkable, as he 
seemed to be monarch of all he surveyed. 
His antlers were very massive and per- 
fectly formed, with fifty-seven points. | 
succeeded in getting him out whole, and 
his skin is in perfect condition. He is 
said to be the largest specimen of this 
game Alaska 
naturally | am very proud of him. 


noble and 


ever killed in 
l also 
succeeded in killing several large grizzly 
bears, all of which were in prime condi 
tion and whose furs will 


make beautiful 


rugs for my rustic lodge. Of course I 
had some interesting experiences before 
I got all of these monsters to camp, and 
could fill pages with thrilling incidents 
which happened while getting them; but 
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there are so many would-be hunters who 
like to talk that the 
thing had better refrain. 


those who do real 


Next came the giant moose. Itis rather 
amusing who has been 
to of the 
blood-curdling experiences and terrible 
that 
with 


to a person 


among those animals hear 
adventures 
have had 
Ha, ha! many people in 
Alaska have been killed by a moose? | 
have talked of the best 


unters in that camp, and they laugh at 


some mighty hunters 


these “ferocious” beasts. 


I wonder how 


with a number 





Photo by A. J 


Hill. A 


(Killed by Harry E. Lee of Chic 


plunge one into the depths below.) 


the thought of a man claiming to have 
been attacked by these animals, and es 
pecially a sportsman with a modern rifle 
in his hand. I am not very much of a 
hunter myself,and am naturally quite 
timid, both on land and water,and do not 
care to take any unnecessary risks, but 
when called to duty lam generally equal 
to the occasion. 


Both of the moose I killed were in full 


LARGE 


ago, while hunting on 
Mr. Lee is sitting is only ten feet from a precipice 2000 feet deep. 


view of me when I shot them,and instead 
of coming toward me they turned the 
other way. Butas each was hit in a vital 
spot they only staggered a few steps and 
fell. I only used one shot on any of the 
animals I secured. I find that itis just 
as easy to kill a moose or bear as it is to 
kill a rabbit, if you hit them in the right 
place; and there are a number of places 
of these animals which, if hit 
soft-nose bullet from either the 
Savage or Winchester, will paralyze them 
at once. 


on any 


with a 








SHEEP. 


Lee Mountain, Alaska. 
The 


The place where 


slightest misstep here would 


I have shot every specie of game from 
the upper lakes in Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
killed animal 
in my life that caused meso much regret 


cific, but Inever have an 


as my large moose. I thought, as I stood 
there within a few yards of him and saw 
his great sides heave in his death strug- 
gle and the steam come out of the bullet- 
hole in great puffs, the 


massive head 














what right had 
Some might 


tossing from side to side 
I to kill this noble animal? 
call it pleasure, but I 


would call it sim- 
ply satisfying an idle ambition. 
have felt different had I been in need of 
the meat or if I was hunting for a living. 
But as neither all 
could not reconcile myself tothe thought 
that I had done just the right thing. And 
it is needless to say that a few minutes 


I might 


was at necessary | 


later, when two of these monarchs of the 
forest stood within fifty yards of me, I 
did not raise my rifle nor allow one of my 
men to molest them. Yet I could plainly 
see that one of them had a head of horns 
far superior to those of the animal I had 
just killed. 
way down the coast, but not a shot was 


Wesaw several others on our 


fired at any of them. 

I consider moose hunting in a country 
where they are plentiful the tamest hunt- 
ing that a sportsman can possibly think 
of—in fact it seems to me like shooting 
And 


cattle in a pasture. how a man can 
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sions about protecting these” animals, 
etc., but whose acts prove that they are 
merely trafficers in the heads and hides 
of Alaskan game. 
The last killed 

mense size, weighing, at a very moderate 
calculation, over 1800 pounds. He meas- 
ured 7 feet 10!4. inches at the withers and 9 
feet 11 inches at the girth. We had tocut 
him in quarters to turn him over in or 
der to get the skin off the neck. The In- 
dian who was with me had seen hundreds 
bull 


the largest in body he had ever seen or 


moose I was of im- 


of these moose, but said this was 
heard of. 

I was very successful in 
my heads and skins to the coast, and on 
our way down | procured a 
birds, such as 
black-crested 
princess goose, tufted puffins anda large 
variety of land and water birds of which 
I did not know the names. Many of these 


getting all of 


number of 
the 
swan, the 


specimens of rare 


eider duck, the 


birds raise their young in Alaska, spend 





Photo by Harry E. Lee 


GOLDEN 


GULCH. 


{Discovered while hunting big game on Lee Mountain, Alaska.| 


slaughter those harmless animals, either 
for pleasure or profit,or cause it to be 
done by others, I not 
They certainly cannot be sportsmen. Yet 


do understand. 


I know of some parties who claim to be 
sportsmen, and who make great preten- 


their winters on the coast of Japan and 
are never seen in the I value my 
bird collection almost as much as that of 
the animals I 


states. 


when I 
look back 
pleasure to the grand old mountains, the 


secured, and 
them all mounted I will 


get 


with 
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great rushing rivers and the beautiful found in the land of the midnight sun. 
and varied scenery that alone can be CHICAGO, ILL. 


[I send you under separate cover a few photos of my trip. I would have procured some grand 
pictures of living game in its natural element had not the steel springs in my camera snapped from 


the intense cold while on the highest glacier peaks The main spring in my watch also snapped in 


pieces. Next vear I will go thoroughly prepared and expect to bring back the finest pictures of liv 
ame ever procured in that country I know where the large game abound and know how to 


ing gi 
ti 


ge 





THE WYOMING GAME FIELDS. 


JACKSON, Wyo., March 6, 1899. 





HE game in the vicinity of ber of elk is about 6000, of deer 300 and 
Jackson is wintering rea of mountain sheep 400. The mountain 
sonably well. \bout lions are making sad havoc among the 

6000 head of elk, a few deer and sheep. 
deer and now and thena We have not received a copy of the new 
mountain sheep are game laws passed by the lasf legislature. 
among the settlements. The comments thereon by those who are 
Some calf elk will die, presumed to be familiar with them are 
but very few in compari gratifying, but we have reasonabledoubts 
son with other years if any law can be enforced strictly, and if 
The reason as given that there are so few not enforced to the letter then they be- 
elk on the winter ranges is the fact that come null and void. No attention has 
last fall the great slaug@hter in the Teton been paid to the law in this community 
Reserve drove most of the elk back to the past winter. Weknow of numerous 
ward the Yellowstone Park If this is cases where game has been killed in open 
true, then a great many elk will probably violation of the law and the Letter class 
die farther north of here of public opinion. We are familiar with 


The game on the Grosvente River and the fact that since the late law was 
up the Crystal and Fish creeks are,as my passed game has been unlawfully killed. 
informant, Frederick Koerner, says, in W. LL. SIMPSON 
good condition, and the estimated num 




















A MOUNTAIN 


BY LEWIS B. 


CHAPTER VI 


OR the first time in 
my life I 
out under 


slept 

the 
stars, courting 
the novelty. I 
realized the 
bition of thedays 
that 
when I played at 


alm- 


were gone, 
camping out and 
imagined 
grand it must be 
to indulge in the genuine enjoyment. It 
was very pleasant lying there and look- 
ing up at the bright lights, dreaming of 
the past and of what the future might 
have in store for me, listening to the 


how 





murmur of the river’s voices rising and 
the still air. A 
tumbling from its position against the 


falling on small stick, 
back log of the dying camp fire, made a 
vreat noise I thought, and I looked over 
to see the little shower of sparks rise in 
miniature rivalry to the lamps over- 
head. 

As the light of our own kindling fell 
low again and I courted the sweet influ- 
the brightly studded vault, I 
isked myself if its gems were as brilliant 

the 
air from 


ence of 
is of yore? was incense wafted to 
the soft the pine-clad 
iills as genial as the fragrance that had 
~reeted the old 
Was there as gentle music 


ne on 


me in home ofa 


ner’s night? 


Ssuim- 


n the crystal river sweeping by me asin 
the whispers of the little brook in the 
iden time? 
soothingly: 


and the answer came to me 


“Canst thou bind the sweet influences 


ERNEST LOVELL. 


TROUTING 


PASTORAL. 


FRANCE, 


EXPERIENCES. 


of Pleiades?” was the question put afore- 
time and to me, and I answered yes for 
I knew of no change, no loss, save of my 


own working; and why might I not con- 


tinue to draw sweetness, and not bitter- 
ness, from within? 
The night was young yet when I 


heard, away in the distance, what I con- 
ceived to be the barking of a dog, and 
thought it might belong to the ranch- 
man up thecreek. Perhaps, had I known 
what it wason this my first attempt at 
making my bed in the wilderness, I might 
Wild animals had 
mentioned and 
them did not trouble me. 
pleasant 


have grown nervous. 


not been thoughts of 
The sound was 
homelike and I 
sleep to dream of my old friend Duke. 


When he vanished I became lost until the 


and went to 


sun, shining in my face, advised me of 
another day and I became aware that my 
beard was moist from the dew. Eli, who 
lay a little way from me snugly wrapped 
in his blankets, slept soundly. | 
the tent and 
good time to slip out and try to surprise 
them with a trout for breakfast. 

Eli’s 
was an expert) and better adapted to a 
different style of the style to 
which I had beenaccustomed. I splashed 


heard 


no stir in considered it a 


My rod was heavier than (who 


angling 
the fly into the water and essayed to 
draw it along the surface as Eli had in 
structed me the day before; but I did not 
succeed, until I had 
tempts, in decoying one of the denizens 


made several at- 
of the swirl to possess himself of the de- 
ception tendered him. I could but 
confess to myself thata trout of ordinary 


not 
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intelligence, even though uncultured, 


would not be so lacking in discernment 
as to favor my efforts. At length, how 
ever, | prevailed upon one; he was moved, 
I presume, by the same weakness which 
the the 
shrewd man of the world to fall into the 
that laid for 


self-confidence and in 


prompts unwary as well as 
shallowest snare 
felt that 


nocence are by no means such virtues as 


may be 
him. I 


should be cultivated to extremes in the 
life. 
attending upon 
that the knowledge of 
and a doubt of one’s self are only to be 
I do not 


affairs of The difference in the dan 


gers each 


is so slight 
a little wickedness 
relied upon. know whether my 
first trout was a neophyte or well versed 
kind. He 
and I 


in the wiles of out was very 


beautiful, however, landed him 


with something of that exultation which 


no doubt pervades the mind of every 


man who plumes himself upon his pow 
ers of heard it said 
that the expert whocleverly abstracts the 


deception. Il have 


contents of a grocer’s till, or the burglar 
skill of the 


prides himself upon his dexterity; 


who deties the maker, 
thata 


failure is mortifying to him, not because 


lock 


of the consequences, which are counted 


in the chances, but because he has dem 
onstrated to himself his own incapacity. 
No man, whether he be a sneak thief o1 
a minister of the gospel, a pound keeper 
ora statesman, can take pleasure in con 
that he is a bungler 


While my triumph atfected me only and 


fessing to himself 


was disastrous to none of my fellows, 


still it had in it a taint of that vice which 
attends upon the mind of the successful 
general or the fortunate pickpocket; and 
it is wel] for us that pride goeth before a 
fall, otherwise this planet of ours would 
be altogether too limited for our aspira 
tions. Defeat apprises one of his strength, 
and several discomfitures are necessary 
to some to establish that happy medium 
weakness and the 


between strength 


which leads to healthy 


wholesome undertakings. 


success in all 


I disposed of my first trophy by laying 


him gently upon useless 
precaution now that he was beyond the 


appreciation of 


the gravel, a 


either clemency or in 
dignity. But his beauty appealed to my 
taste while his helplessness invoked my 


mMagnanimity. Having satistied my 


pleasure in the one and quieted my con- 
science concerning the other by resolv- 
ing that death is in the divine order and 
that the weakest 
doctrine I 


must gv to the wall (a 
hold to be 


tionable), l again threw the fly upon the 


sometimes ques- 


current. It came my turn at once to go 
to the wall, hence my doubts concerning 
the integrity of the prevailing creed. A 
very large trout seized the fly and, with 
broke the 
materially assisted therein by my un 
skillfulness. If the tackle had 
only but I would better not pursue the 


out ceremony, leader, being 


maker 


dominant custom; upon consideration 
the admission shall stand without quali 
The trout broke the leader and | 
looped another fly to the end of the line 
Then I 
had demonstrated to me the theory that 


more than one defeat is 


fication 
and sent it on a tour of inquiry. 


necessary to a 
proper appreciation of one’s strength 

or the other way,that success sometimes 
begets a confidence liable to lead to dis 
aster. The same trout—filled with con 
ceit, or hungry, curious or defiant (he did 
not communicate his inducement, nor 
did I consider it delicate to inquire into 
his motive) 
the fraud. 


go to the wall and my skepticism experi 


was impelled to fasten upon 
It quickly came his turn to 
enced a sudden relief. He was twoinches 
longer than Eli’s trophy and was landed 
the difference in the 


in half the time-—-of 


exploits, considered from an iwsthetic 


standpoint, I shall say nothing. To me 


he was a marvel of beauty as he lay 
gasping out his life on the gravel, and | 
thought only of this, the recovery of my 
leader and my conquest. The laudations 


that should be expressed to me in due 


course added to my gratification. At 
such supreme moments one cannot easily 
question the integrity of the “divine 


order.” 

Eli was astir by this time and I heard 
the voice of Aunt Becky cheerfully issu- 
ing him, 
wherein the coffee was held in promi- 


her morning instructions to 
nent regard. 

“And those trout last 
night, Eli, I think we might have one for 
breakfast; can’t you take a minute after 
you get the fire built and catch some?” 

The desire of the dear soul jumped pat 
to my heart; she would have a pleasant 


were so nice 





vt 
it 
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surprise of my working, and I well, it 
is not the exclusive province of the great 
successes in life to bring the most pleas- 
ure; the little achievements present their 
full measure, just as the trifling disap- 
pointments oft times produce the great 
est annoyance. Among the other com 
pliments paid me by her was in the avow- 
al,as she had heard, that it required a 
eood man to make a good angler. She 
thought also that I deserved a cup of 
good coffee and carried out her convic- 
tion. The golden hue of it, because of 
the cream which refused to be poured in 
the exact quantity from the little jug 
and had to be dipped out with a spoon, 
and its sublime fragrance, linger in my 
memory to this day as a delightful 
dream. It has never been approached 
and I know will never be equalled. It 
was never intended in the “divine order” 
that more than one pleasurable experi 
ence should visit us in this life. There is 
always one wife, one trout and one cup 
of coffee to the man that stand out para 
mount to all other exquisite emotions. 
To possess either more than once would 
make both insipid. There is a sublime 
philanthropy in this restriction that can 
emanate only from the divine love and 
charity for human frailty. 

During the afternoon of this already 
eventful day we strolled up the trail by 
the little creek to Pickett’s ranch, leaving 
Kliin charge of the camp. The stream 
came down through a narrow valley, in 
places closing into short canons. Pick 
ett's cabin stood at the head of one of 
these gorges on the edge of quite alarge 
acreage of fair farming land. 

What Eli had called the new house was 
thirty feet above the level of the creek 
bed, and what had been the old home 
was located about half way between. The 
place gave token of thrift. A strong fence 
of poles surrounded the house of pine 
logs and protected from intrusion the 
little “garden patch.” This garden was 
irrigated by a ditch receiviny its water 
from the creek, was delightfully fresh 
and could not boast of a weed. 

The Pickett family consisted of Bill 
Pickett, as he was called by his familiars, 
his wife and three children. The young- 
est was a baby just learning to walk, 
named Bob, the next a boy of ten years, 


perhaps, and Sally,"aged fourteen.” Sally 
— -~-- - =~ ed --- --— °. 


was blue-eyed, fair-haired and freckle- 
faced, with a handsome nose and a very 
pretty mouth, rejoicing in an enviable 
set of teeth. Jim was the customary ter- 
ror in jean trousers, with bare feet, a 
sun-burned visage and a bountiful shock 
of brown hair. 

Bob, upon our introduction to him un- 
der a pine tree a little way from the door, 
had a very dirty face; his apparel was 
limited to one stocking and a cotton slip. 
He was entertaining himself and a 
brown-eyed shepherd dog. Bob was en- 
deavoring to impose upon the dog the 
relic of a felt hat and apologizing to his 
dumb friend for his inability by alter 
nately hugging him and pulling his 
hair. The dog seemed in entire s: mpa- 
thy with the young man’s efforts and re- 
sponded cordially after the manner en 
tailed upon his kind, until he discovered 
us, when his gestures ceased to be con 
ciliatory. His organ of eloquence stood 
high in air as did the hair on his back, 
while he walked back and forth, with 
stiff-legged defiance, between us and his 
charge. Upon being addressed by 
Aunt Becky, Bob looked up out of a pair 
of very bright and very much surprised 
black eyes and put his fist in his mouth. 

“Why, Bob, don’t you know me*” 
pleaded Aunt Becky. But Bob failed to 
appreciate the benevolent face or the 
soothing tones in which the inquiry was 
put to him; he rolled over on his hands 
and knees, scrambled to his feet, started 
toward the house and, stepping on the 
front of his slip, came to grief. The wail 
of Bob brought his mother to the door. 
She was atrim little woman with black 
eyes, wavy black hair, cut short, and a 
pleasant face. Sally was called, after the 
mother’s first exclamations of surprise, 
and Bob consigned to her care with hur 
ried admonitions to “wash him quick, for 
heaven’s sake, and dress him.” 

The floor of the Pickett cabin was with 
out sign of spot or scrap, clean as the 
top of the pine table that stood in the 
middle of it. A plain pine bedstead, in- 
nocent of stain or varnish, evidently 
home-made and covered with a snowy 
counterpane, occupied one end of the 
room; an old bureau, that had lingering 
about it the marks of other days and dif 
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ferent surroundings, stood at the side op 


posite the window; and this window was 


curtained with a wild vine taking its 


growth from a soap box on the floor, and, 
clambering up and trailing its tendrils 
over the cotton ceiling, it spread its lux 
uriant leaves into a rich canopy. At the 
end opposite the bed was a 


broad fire 


place, boasting a pair of old-fashioned 


brass andirons polished to a 


brilliancy; in the 


blinding 
ingle-nook stood an 
easy Chair constructed from a barrel and 
cushioned with the 


cloth coat 


broad 
holes. rhe 
less pretentious, or did 


relics of a 
I saw the button 
other chairs were 
not rise beyond the dignity of stools. <A 
rifle rested upon a 


magnificent pair of 


elk horns above the plain mantel, and a 


Colt’s revolver in belt and scabbard de 


pended from one of the prongs. Theap 
pointments of this home were lacking in 


the blazonry of the palace, but there was 


an air about it which betokened an 
abundance of that which makes home 
sweet 

Phe acquaintance of Mr. Pickett I had 
made early in the previous fall —-it came 
about in an interesting manner to me ] 


had business with him and obtained an 


introduction through the offices of agen 
Miller 


Miller was his familiar title 


tleman of the name of Budjy 


sudgy was 


a resident of Denver was known by 


everybody while he acknowledged the 


acquaintance only of a select few. 
Budgy was leaning with his back to a 


bar, his elbows upon it; his hair was 


long, his beard short, his moustache en 


viable; a felt hat, somewhat the worse 


for wear but broad of brim, was thrown 


up from his face and covered his curls; 


his shirt 


was of flannel and he 


wore a 
gyorgeous red silk sash around his waist 
which supported the 
Colt’s 45;" his 


worn in the orthodox style adopted, no 


holster and “a 


trousers were of doeskin, 


body knows why, by gentlemen of his 


His 
highly polished and the toe of one, his 


legs 


Class on the border boots were 


being gracetully rested 


daintily onthe bar-room floor. I inquired 


crossed, 


of a man for M1 
to Budjy. 
“Do I know 


Pickett and was referred 
Did he know Mr. Pickett ? 
Mister Pickett Whatcher 


givin me*” and Mr. Miller began at my 
feet and slowly absorbed me with his 


eyes until they encountered mine, then 
The 
pleasant to me and I 
wished that I had been directed to some 
other fountain head, if any existed. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. William Pickett,” I re 
peated, deferentially. 

“Deo I Mr. William Pickett?” re 
peated Mr. Miller, absorbing me again, 
He dropped his right elbow from 
the barand supported himself with his 
left, his shoulders seemed to droop and 


half- 


he absorbed me again, going down. 
operation was not 


know 


slow ly 


he looked up into my face out of 
closed eyes. 

“See yere, pard,” and Mr. Miller tapped 
the lapel of my coat gently with his fore 
I don't 
me do yer 


finger, allow no man to 


tumble?” 


insult 
and he backed 
away several feet. 

The man seemed soberand his conduct 
Was a mystery to me,except on the theory 
of insanity. I hastened to explain, with 
all the politeness I possessed, that I was 
utterly innocent of 


any intentional in 


sult, that [ was really desirous of seeing 
Mr. Pickett and had been referred to him. 
The barkeeper looked on with a smile 
and several other gentlemen posing in 
the vicinity were moved to quiet merri 
ment. One of these, an 
Miller 1 


claimed 


admirer of Mr. 


conjectured, cheerfully pro 


“Budjy’s on it, ain't he, bigger'n a 


wolf * 

“Yer will have it, will yer?” continued 
Mr. Miller, addressing me. “Yer won't 
go way while yer can? Yer will put 


temptation in a man’s way?” 

While putting these strange inquiries 
Mr. Miller had stepped away from the 
bar with a stealthy tread, as though he 
felt himself some sort of a wild animal 
investigating his probable chances inan 
I looked 
might 
some information in store for me, but he 
Mr. Miller; I sought the 
other gentlemen, but they all seemed at- 


encounter with one of his kind. 
at the barkeeper, hoping he have 


only smiled on 


tracted in a pleasant way by the conduct 
of that gentleman, as though he were a 
master of ceremonies in a delightful epi 
sode that promised to relieve the general 
Mr. Millet 
moved in his orbit until we had changed 
places--he was now next the door, with 
his back to it. 


monotony of their existence. 














“IT understood yer ter say jest now as 
yer didn’t mean no insult -am [ right?” 
“Certainly, sir, certainly.” 


“Then I suppose I’m a liar, fer I said 
yer did~-draw yer weepin--I don’t want 
ter take the drop,’ and he covered me 
with his revolver, regardless of his as- 
sertion to the contrary. 

The other gentlemen had ranged them 
selves along one side of the room; the 
barkeeper, behind his barricade, became 
interested in something on the floor of 
his domain. Mr. Miller and myself had 
the place practically to ourselves. I 
looked into the barrel of that pistol and 
thought I had never before realized the 
magnitude of that caliber; I thought 
also of my wife and the agony she would 
undergo when I was taken home on a 
board; I considered it horrible that the 
other gentlemen should stand by quietly 
and see a fellow-citizen murdered in cold 
blood. My senses were painfully acute 
to every movement,not only of Mr. Miller 
but of everything within range of my 
vision. I noticed that as Mr. Miller 
whipped out his revolver a man, broad 
in the shoulders, narrow across the hips, 
sloping as symmetrically as a_ perfect 
wedge, stepped inside the door behind 
myassailant. Hewentthrough precisely 
the same motions as Mr. Miller and 
seemed the fraction of a second in ad- 
vance. The last word of Mr. Miller was 


met half way out of his mouth by an ex 
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pression from the stranger, so that Mr. 
Miller’s word might have been the echo. 

“Drop that,” said the stranger. 

The sound of his voice had a soothing 
effect on Mr. Miller and promised to be 
beneficial to me. Mr. Miller slowly low- 
ered his weapon and looked around out 
of the tail of his eye at the new comer, 
who continued: 

“You had better select one of yourown 
stripe, Mr. Miller, for that business, then 
maybe the town’d get rid of a pair now 
you get out of this.” 

‘I didn’t know he were a friend 0’ 
yourn, Bill; wisher may dieif I did. He 
come roun’ yere a query’n for Mr. Pickett, 
and says I ter onct, he’s layin’ fer Bill 

“What a liar you are,” said Mr. Pickett, 
with a smile on his lips. “Git!” 

The change in the manner of Mr. Miller 
was so pronounced that he seemed to 
shrivel as he walked away, the polish of 
his boots was ruined and the red sash 
about his waist looked rusty; his hat 
was out of place and his hair a satire. 

“You were looking for me, I believe, 
stranger; what can I do for you?’ 

“You've done a great deal already, Mr. 
Pickett, and 

“Now don't mention it; let’s get at the 
business you're after.” 

When I was introduced to Mrs. Pickett 
she recognized me as the man upon 
whom “Budjy Miller got the drop.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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the largest of 
Western 


seaboard is 





ACATALI 


which is 


out 


lands, if we ex 


cept those ot 
\laska, lies 
about four 





hours by rail 
steamer! 
from Los An 
veles. It is 

thirt 


and 


about 
milesinlength 
t h «¢ 
gvreatest width 


while 





is something 





less than SIx. 


We heard, on every 
Avalon, its climate, its 


hand,the praises of 


fair fishing, its 


bathing, its boating, until at length we 


boarded the train for San Pedro, from 
which port steamers run to ¢ atalina. 
Phe little Pedro is itself 


worthy ot 


town of San 


more than passing notice. 


From the sea, it is time-stained, weather 
beaten and altogether picturesque, with 
its long rows of yellow piles rising above 
the muddy vellow tide; its fishing 
at anchor, and, here 
hulk 


with the 


smacks riding lazily 


and there, a which has 


last 


decay ing 


run its race winds and 
waves of old ocean 

San Pedro is the Gloucester of Califor 
tranquil seas the fishes 


that 


nia, but in thes 


out, secure in the knowledge 


vo 
“winds blow but blithely and storms are 
not.” 

Much of the commerce of the southern 
part of the state is done through this 
rhe government has deepened the 
from 1'. to 11 


insufficient to accom 


port. 


water at the harbor bar 
feet low tide, still 
modate ocean steamers. The dispute be 
tween the people of Southern California 


Pacitic ovet 


and those of the Southern 





ISLAND OF THE 








SOUTHWEST 


the location of a deep-water harbor lasted 
for years, the Southern Pacific Railroad 


being in favor of Santa Monica, where, 


With its great wharf, it would be master 


of the situation \t last the people won. 
Government contracts for over 31,000,000 
breakwater at San 


that 


have been let for a 

Pedro. It is believed this will se 
cure in the near future a railroad direct 
will be of inesti 


from Salt Lake, which 


mable value to the metropolis of South 


ern California and its seaport. 


It is no unusual thing for the boat,dur 
ng its run to Catalina,to pass schools of 


Vi 


llow-tail or of flying fish,and sun-fish, 
shark, sword-tish and other strange deni 
zens of the deep are frequently seen. We 
forward on the outlook for 


stood well 


whales Suddenly a= gruff voice’ ex- 
and the 
And it 


longed to 


claimed “There she blows!” 
mate pointed out the huge bulk. 
We were told and 
velieve that it was fifty feet in length. 
\fter a 


were close to the 


was huge. 


run of about three hours we 
“brown, wrinkled wall” 
of the island and, rounding Sugar Loaf, 
steamed into Avalon Harbor. 

We thought, as we walked the length 
of the long pier, that the entire popula 
tion must have gathered on the beach to 
boat. On 


either side of the gate was a solid pha 


welcome the arrival of the 
lanx of faces, bronzed and care-free, their 


happy-go-lucky owners ready for any 
practical joke, perpetrated in the utmost 
good humor and to the intense amuse 
ment of al. except the newly arrived vic 
tims. 

he first C 


sist largely of fish,and one may be sure 


italina dinner should con 


it will be seasoned with stories of the 
most startling adventures with the finny 
that heart of 


hearts, determines to out-distance or to 


tribe —stories one, in his 
die in the attempt. 
\valon has, of course, excellent hotels 


and pleasant cottages; but perhaps, aside 
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from the fish racks, what most impress 
the new comer are tents. There are whole 
avenues of them—cosy,cool and inviting, 
shaded by the eucalyptus trees which 
line both sides of the streets. 

Of the amusements of Avalon, fishing 
ranks first; then comes boating, bathing 
and hunting. There is a band concert on 
the beach in the evening and the day 
ends with a hop in the pavilion. The 
popular time for bathing is from 1] a.m 
till2 p. m., as the water is then about the 
right temperature. There is not the ex- 
citement of surf bathing, but the dan- 
gerous undertow, as well as the dirt in- 
cidental to bathing in the surf, is 
avoided, 


Avalon is unconventional. While there 





by Graham & Morril 


a roomy bath house, many prefer to 
rray themselves in bathing attire at 
me,and Crescent Avenue during the 
ildle of the day presents an appear 
nce both amusing and unique. 

Krom the Avalon Pier one may view 
e most wonderful aquarium in the 
rid. The waters are so transparent 

it they seem to possess magnifying 


roperties. Around the wooden piles 


are invariably a number of rock-cod. 
You see a school of sardines. There are 
tens of millions, all headed one way, per- 
fectly motionless, and nearly as closely 
packed as when tucked away in their tin 
boxes. Suddenly there is a commotion 
among them,and there comes the yellow- 
tail or the slim length of the barracuda. 
There is a commotion on the pieras well, 
and all sorts of delicacies are offered the 
visitors, usually in vain. The jelly-fish, 
an exquisitely tinted mass of proto- 
plasm, floats by. In sharpest contrast, 
perhaps a few minutes later, an octopus 
isseen, clinging with cruel-looking tenta- 
cles to one of the piles. Occasionally, 
far out in the bay, the ugly, black fin of 
a shark cuts the water or the black bulk 
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of a whale may be seen. Toward dusk 
the seals dive and play about the boats 
anchored a few yards from shore. 

It is a famous lounging place, this pier, 
and always has its quota of fishers. I re 
member one old lady, comfortably 
gvowned in calico dress and sun-bonnet, 
who, day after day, tried in vain to be 
guile a luckless fish ashore. At night 
she had a story like unto Peter's. She 
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had,at any rate,fished all dayandcaught 


nothing. I know of no one, however, who 


enjoyed the sport more than this same 


luckless angle! \ few of the fishermen 


YO down to the sea with rod and reel, but 


the majority use the hand line rhe 
power launches always trail witha dozen 
or more of these rhe tish has no fight 
ing chance for his life, and the victims 
are numbered by 1 score after every 
trip of an hour 

The chief game tish are vyellow-tail 
rock-bass barricuda, bonito, abicore 
tuna andthe giant Ch sea-bass, com 
monly known a thre ir fish.’ Phi 


been taken with rodand reel. The yellow 
tail ranges in weight from fifteen to sey 
enty five pounds; the abicore, from forty 
to seventy. The barricuda seldom weighs 


more than ten pounds and tires easily 
Phe vellow-tail fights to che finish, as do 
The “Jew fish, 


after he has been tired, passively allows 


the abicore and bonito. 


himself to be drawn to the boat, when he 


is dispatched. Still, the fight with the 


big fellow often lasts many hours betore 
he surrenders. 
Boats with glass bottoms are a Cata 


lina fad, and are used exclusively to ex 


plore the kelp fields Many a morning 
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largest black sea-bass taken in Catalina 
waters weighed nearly 
was taken with the hand line. 

Phe tuna, which belongs to the mack 
erel tribe, is considered the gamest Cal 
fornia 


fish, it being claimed by many 


disciples of Izaak Walton that he is both 


vamer and stronger than the tarpon or 


“silver king” of the Gulf 


FOR 


100 pounds and 


Very few have 


FISH STORIES 


we spent in these “glass-bottomed 
boats.” Phe slight ripple of the water 
was broken, and, gazing downward 


through the magic glass, in fancy, 


We entered the great deep, and passed below 


itis billows, into boundless space, lit 


With a bluesunshine. Here were mighty grove- 


ir down the ocean valleys, and between 


Lavy what might seem fair meadows, softl 


need 








ied 


ird 








With orange and with crimson, 
And here were shrubberies, in whose mazys 
screen 
Phe creatures of the deep made haunt 
here were strange growths—the pretty coral 
line, 
he dulse with crimson leaves, and streaming 
fur, 
Sea-thong and seau-lace. 
\t Avalon one is never at a loss tor 
something todo, There is the walk along 
the narrow pathway by the shore to 


Sug 


ar or Banning Beach. One can goby 
the path over the hills or by boat to Lov 
ers or Pebbly beaches. You can, by the 
stage road, reach an altitude of over a 
thousand feet, where you can catch 
glimpses of the blue waters to the west. 

The Middle Ranch road runs to the 
heart of the hunting country. Here are 
flocks of quails and doves. Among the 

lls the nimrod pits his skill against the 
ivility of the tleet-footed goat, and re 


turns, if fortune favors him, with a pair 


of horns anda “trophy of the hunt and 
chase.” 

There are always excursions on the 
sea; excursions in the morning, in the 
afternoon and by moonlight; excursions 
0 Seal Rocks, to Buttonshell Beach, to 
the Isthmus and around the island. Trips 


1 


ire occasionally made to San Clemente, 


a low-lying brother of Santa Catalina’s, 


or to far-off San Nicholas. At both fish 


ny is remarkably good. Soth are rich 
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in the remains of an extinct race,as is 


Catalina. A very complete collection has 
been made from San Nicholas, and the 
Smithsonian Institute has taken many 
tons of antiquities from Catalina, chiefly 
from the Isthmus, where there is an old 
Indian burial ground. 


\t the Isthmus, slowly falling into de 
cay, is a deserted fort, where back in the 
‘60s a regiment was stationed. Wefound 
there the queerest of curiosity shops, 
kept by a lonely old fisherman. 

Saturday night is gala time at Avalon. 
Crescent avenue is gay with Chinese lan 
terns. Every craft in the harbor, big and 
little, is festooned with lights that sway 
gently with the motion of the sea and 
are “multiplied by their own retlection 
in the tide.” Over all is the moonlight, 
flooding hill and valley with the tender 
radiance and shimmering softly on the 
deep. 

You sit on the beach listening to music 
played to an accompaniment of lapsing 


waves on a pebbly strand, and gaze east 
ward for a new star that shall appear on 
the seas. Suddenly a light glimmers 
afar off,and soon a rocket is sent upfrom 
the ship. Bursting in the air, it falls, a 
dozen streamers of fire, back to the sea. 
Now signal answers signal. Fires at the 
port holes illuminate the whole ship. 


Bon-fires are kindled on shore, and, to 





SUNFISH AND SMALI 





SHARK 
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the crash of music, the last passenger of 


the week steps on the pier. 


Do you seek amusement? These ever 


lasting hills, the little village nestled at 
the 
endless 


feet and 


offer an 


their joyous summer 


seas 


variety Should you 
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grow “aweary of this great world,” with 


its burden of cares, here in this island of 
rest you can find strength to take up 
anew the battle of life. 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 


‘MAN AND NATURE.” 


BY L. Db 


N this 


age, when manisso 


frivolous 
bent on thought 
less pleasures, 
which all too soon 


Clay his) shallow 
soul, fortunate in 
deed are we who 
love the beautiful 


that our pleasure 





the pleasure that 
is found “in the 
pathless woods,” is one of which there 


can be no surteit \y, doubly fortunate 


are we in that, wearied of the ceaseless 
strife, of the omnipresent selfishness and 
deceit of our fellows, there yet remains 


one to whom we may turn in the hour of 
need for solace—one who will receive our 
attentions most graciously nor grow 


weary of our admiration; one whoisevet 


ready and willing to sympathize with us, 
moods, and 


fidelity of 


even in our most Capricious 


in whom abide constancy and 


purpose nature, bounteous nature, au 
thor of countless blessings to mankind, 
queen over three great kingdoms and 


second in power only to that unseen and 


all-pervading Spirit to Whom has been 
ascribed the creation of the universe. 
How better express this thought than 


has the youthful Bryant? What a world 


of truth and beauty is contained in his 
lines 
To him, who ri tine \ f nature, holds 
Communion th l visil forms, she speaks 


GILMORI 


\ varied language; for his gaver hours 


She hasa voice of gladness, and a smile, 


\nd eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 


\nd healing sympathy, that steals away 


Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 
While we must regard the love of 
nature as a gift, still it is no less true 


that it may be acquired, to a degree, in 


many cases. And vetsome few there are, 
the 


unfortu 


no doubt, who are utterly 
this 


nates are to be 


bevond 


pale of possibility; such 
pitied, not censured, for 
here nature herself is at fault. 

How generously has nature dealt with 
man, that changeling, who was never yet 
little! He is 


forced to derive his pleasures from a sin 


content with much or not 


ole source 
‘to the moment ot 
the the 


same field it beholds every hour a pict 


or froma single season, but, 


attentive eye. each 
year has its own beauty; and in 
ure that was never seen before and shall 
never beseenagain. The heavens change 
every moment and reflect their glory o1 
gloom on the plains beneath.” 

\nd what is herreward? In what spirit 
are her innumerable blessings accepted 


by man, and after what manner does he 


treat her subjects? “Our countrymen,’ 
says Lubbock, “derive great pleasure 
from the animal kingdom in hunting, 


shooting and fishing, thus obtaining 


fresh air and exercise, and being led into 
much varied and beautiful scenery. Still 
it will probably ere 


long be recognized 
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that even from a purely selfish point of 
view, killing animals is not the way to 
vet the greatest enjoyment from them. 
How much more interesting would 
every walk in the country be if man 
would but treat other animals with kind- 
ness, so that they might approach us 
without fear and we might have the con- 
stant pleasure of watching their winning 
ways. Theirorigin and history, structure 
and habits, senses and intelligence, offer 
anendless field of interest and wonder, 
The richness of life is wonderful. Any 
one who will sit down quietly on the 
grass and watch a little will be indeed 
surprised at the number and variety of 
living beings, every one with a special 
history of its own, every one offering 
endless problems of great interest.” 

Thus, while nature builds and _ pro- 
duces for man, he, heartless ingrate, tears 
down and destroys. Though she is his 
best and truest friend, yet is he ever at 
war with her; he heeds not her injunc- 
tions, her laws,and he suffers; he wan- 
tonly destroys her noblest and best 
works—placed here for his especial ben- 
efit—nor cares what the consequences 
may be. Proof of the latter assertion is 
always at hand. Leta single illustration 
suffice: Within the last month I have 
seen three great forest fires in as many 
different points of the compass. To 
whom attaches the blame for this de- 
struction? Nottothe Indian. Oh, no 
he has gone; so, pale-face, you cannot 
shift the weight to his shoulders. 

Old settlers tell me the streams are ex- 
ceptionally low this summer. Need I ask 
why, or whose the fault? Ah! you say, 
we will not live to see any suffering from 
this source,caused by ruthless man. Per- 
haps not--and what care we for unborn 
venerations; Let us satiate ourselves 
while we live, for to-morrow we may die; 
ling all compunction to the winds, O 
mman! and go your way, taking no heed 
for the morrow, for on another’s head 
vill be the consequences. 

The whole course of man’s life, all his 
ctions, indicate strongly that, with the 
id of some false system of egotistical 
ogic, he has arrived at the very modest 
Onclusion that in the creation of our 
ttle world, “ Heaven’s first law, order,” 
as not been properly observed, and that 


itis his bounden duty to correct all er- 
rors. To him of this mind one must 
cry, with Pope: 
‘Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 

Say, ‘Here He gives too little, there too much.’ 

Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet cry, ‘If man’s unhappy, God's unjust.” 

What deeper or more interesting prob- 
lem could present itself to one who is 
much given to speculative philosophy 
than that embodied in the destiny of 
mankind?’ What is our true rela.ion to 
nature, and are not differentiating forces 
constantly at work heres Toward what 
ereat unknown are we steadily drifting? 
Formed from the dust of the earth, 
evolved through successive states of ig- 
norance and barbarism, barbarism and 
ignorance, and yet rising rapidly in the 
scale of civilization, are we progressing 
or retrogressing, viewed from an ethical 
standpoint? What is the objective point 
of lifey Is it pleasure? If so, read what 
the poet says: 
* O, happiness! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content! whate’er thy 


our being’s end and aim! 


name; 

Phat something still which prompts the eternal 

sigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 

Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 

O’erlooked, seen double by the fool and wise.” 

Then, since happiness, or man’s con- 
ception of it,ever eludes his grasp, why 
prolong the fruitless struggle* The 
answer to this is obvious two things 
alone make life endurable,and these two, 
ignorance of the future and hope. Of 
these Pope says: 

“ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of 
fate, 

\ll but the page prescribed, their present state; 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits 

know; 

Or who could suffer being here below >" 

And again: 

* Hope humbly then; 
: and God adore. 

What future bliss He gives not thee to know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 

Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 

Aye, hope is indeed the mainspring of 
life. Happy are they that can hope for 
happiness, and thrice happy they that 
add contentment to the other; to these, 
ours is not such a bad old world afterall, 














‘twould be far better 
the 


children of nature. 


and yet, methinks, 


did we possess more of desirable 


characteristics of the 
* Lol the untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him inthe wind 


poo! Indian, whose 


His soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far as the solar walk or milky way 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given 

Behind the cloud-toppod = hill in humbler 
heaven 
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ek oo 
LIF 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 


Where slaves once more their native land be 


hold, 
No tiends torment, no Christians thirst for 
gold. 


contents his natural desire; 


To be 
He asks no angel's wings, no seraph's tire; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 


His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


DOTSERO, COLO. 
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The plainsman, the city merchant, the 


traveler and the tourist are all equally 
interested in the progress which has been 
made during the thirty or 
the the 


It may truthfully be said that no city on 


past forty 


years in Oueen City of Plains 
the universe enlists the enthusiasm, loy 
alty and support of her citizens as does 
the city of Denver, and to no cause can 
be ascribed this condition of affairs so 
much as to the fact that the city has arisen 
rapidly and substantially in the nation’s 


esteem. 


STREET, DENVER, IN 


L863 


We herewith reproduce a picture oft 
Blake street in 1863. This was the busy 
center in those days, and a two-story 


building was a structure to be admired 
Paved sky 
scraper buildings were as far from the 
the 
as were bicycles, automobiles and cycle 


streets, electric cars and 


thoughts of populace then 


paths. The people were content to make 
money, Which they did in the most ap 
propriate style, knowing that the frills 
of the 


and furbelows times would come 


later. 
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“A CASE OF EPUSHIENCYT.” 


AN APRII 


Ky lr. BOLDEN 


EPISOD! 


STEWARD 


\uthor of \ Big Trout anda Little Pickaninny.” 


KER and fish being our particular 
D prey, we had decided to make our per 
manent camp onaclear little stream 
which, rising amid the crevices. of 
the snow-capped Missouri Mountains, 
in Western Montana, dashes down a 
rocky defile and murmurs along through 
the pleasant, verdant valley. When [say 
we,” | mean Sam, my constant compan” 
ion; Pete, our round-headed, slick, black 
cook, and myself. Though a numerical- 
ly small party, we represented no incon 
-iderate corps in experience, love for out 
door life and humor, while, in point of 
hilarity, the quiet reservation Indians 
igreed that we were, individually con 
idered, “ mox wicasta.” 

Missouri Creek lies almost in tne cen- 
ter of St. Ignatius Valley and is entirely 
surrounded by mountains. Its banksare 
juite a noted rendezvous for vagabond 
indians and pleasure parties. Incident- 
illy the creek is rather famous for its fine 
lishing opportunities. Of the former fact 


we were painfully aware, our limited sup 
ply of rations being called upon very 
frequently to minister “temporal bless- 
ing” to several of these “halo waste 
wecasta.” Deer are not unfrequently 
found near the creek’s source, and any 
quantity of small game abounds in the 
thick undergrowth, It was also quite re- 
liably asserted that the sight of a bear, 
mountain lion or pack of wolves is not 
an uncommon occurrence. 

But it was not by such recommenda 
tions that we were persuaded to select 
Missouri Creek as the location for our 
focal camp, for withal it was the most 
favorite resort of swerms of mosquitos, 
gnats, hornets, deertlies and other minia 
ture torments on wings and legs. It was 
Pete, with his smooth-faced exagywera- 
tions, who was directly responsible for 
ourchoice. And here we had been two 
tiresome days, tramping through the 
mountains, within a five-mile radius, and 
neither of us had seen “ha’r ner hide o’ 
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b’ar ner deer.” Phe 
plover were a 
as Pete truthfully 


ing its attractions. 


grouse, pheasants 


and “tarnal nuisnence,”’ 
remarked in exploit 
But no deer had yet 
come out and “drinked 


our water outen 


our cans,” and it was most disappoint 
ingly manifest that no such thing would 
happen. Neither had his bearship paid 
our larder a moonlight visit and deliber 
ately smacked his chops over our side of 
bacon. 


lo say that we were mad would not ex 


press one-third our feelings. Yes, Pete 
was responsible forthis,and Pete should 
answer for it. Here we were,seventy-five 


miles from home,in an Indian 
There 
the 


deers,” 


overrun 


country entirely gameless. were 
tracks enough to 
of Pete's 


makers never 


Warrant presence 
but their 


appearance at 


“oodles QO’ 
put in an 
least not while we were watching. 

Our disappointment and disagreeable 
ness had an opposite effect on Pete’s in 
explicable that gentleman 
went about the camp chores with a hum 
anda whistle. He 


nature, for 


was truly exasperat 


ing. Finally we decided to hold a cor 


ference of two on proceedure. Frogethe 
heads 


Pete's 


our two immediately concocted a 


plan. unconscious co-operation 
was secured through his 


At all 


love of liquor. 


hours he could be seen 


rong 


down to the creek. He liked “mah licid 
‘freshments” beyond comparison, but 
was sensible enough not to take too 
much at once; nevertheless, toward even 
ing Pete “knowed ez little "bout hisse’f 
ez’ to use his own expression “er jack 
rabbit knowed ‘bout er sidesaddle 

It was primarily upon this circum 
stance that the success of our scheme 


depended. 
Creek; he ought to answer 
failure. We had 


tience and almost all of 


Pete wheedled us to Missouri 
for our suc 
cess or lost time, pa 
our rations, and 
camp life at present was unbearably mo 
notonous. Our mode of punishment for 
Pete would furnish variety to our exist 
ence and also compensate for our letting 
him fool us to such a gameless place 
Just where Pete kept his refreshments 
there was ample room to secrete a man. 
Here that evening I determined to hide 
myself. It was 
to the place. 


igating 


just before his last trip 


I could dimly see him nav- 


along the freshly made _ path. 


The sun had sunk some time, the cayuses 
were watered and retethered and we had 
just enjoyed our after-supper smoke 
Save the monotonous croak of 
the swashing of the everything 
was still. The twilight was sufficiently 
dense to blur the outline of a person,and 
my grass suit 


frogs and 


creek 


answered handsomely to 
the part I wished to perform. 

\s Pete approached I prepared myself 
Hle stooped and reached for the 
Just then I let loose all the wind I 
possibly 


jug 
could 
blast 
The old 


since 


contain in one long 


call. 
used 


through Sam's old 
had 
bought it, 


moose 


thing never been Sam 
and all its latent sonorousness 
that blast. 


would 


seemed concentrated in Ten 


steamboat whistles make a mod 
est pandemonium compared with the re 
verberating that blast. I 


afterward 


echoes of can 


hear it yet. \s Sam signifi 
cantly remarked, “it was an old but effi 
cient 


moose-call, very much 


akin to its 
owner.” 

Pete’s antics were certainly humorous 
that is, the first part. Of 


most 


the other por 


tion I bear 


reluctant witness for 


personal reasons. He dropped the jug, 
clutched his knees and blurted outa yell 
like a wild Indian. Then he stood petri 
fied. TI crawled out of the bushes,almost 
splitting at his grimaces. But he did not 
With time and the ap 
crawling 


remain still long. 
proach of my suit his 
legs came in possession of their normal 
powers, and he actually flew. Then he 
stopped, lifted up his hands appealing|ly, 
rolled over, and 


y Pg 
gras 


before I realized it I felt 


the stout whack of a cedar limb across 


my back and confusedly heard some 
thing like this: 

“Ho! Mister B’ar! Ho! 
me, did yo’; scared meme Pete Wash 
Ha! ha! Take dat, an’ dat, an’ dat!” 
With this short speech, liberally inter 


spersed with good blows, 


ho! ho! Scared 


‘ton? 


he cuffed me 


on the me, stood 


head, grabbed me up 


and addressed me: 
“Gib ‘count o’ yo’self, yo’ ole scoun’el. 
Wot fo’ yo’ bofer me, blast yer! [se grea’ 


min’ ter kick an’ beat yo’ ter def. Take 
dat, yo’ ball-eyed b’ar! Wot yo’ doin’ 
roun’ yere,nohow: Git out! Git! Dust 


yo’ heels, yo’ lubber-headed fule.” 
I have often wondered why I could not 


find my tongue just then. As it was I 
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flung out my arms and disarranged my 
costume generally, but the old black 
scamp never seemed to understand that 
Iwas human. His excited imagination 
and drunken senses could see merely a 
bear and he fought for his safety. 

Another such drubbing I never re- 
ceived. But it did not end there. Pete 
told me to “git,” and I got. Down 
the creek, up over the bank, through the 
underbrush, round and round the camp 
I clattered like a wild Indian. Whack! 
biff! bang! was all I heard-—and felt. 
Finally I burst clear into our tent. 

“Took out, Sam! look out! Dar come 
er b’ar! Beat ‘im, kick ‘im, kill ‘im! Ho! 
ho! Dat crazy b’ar! dat funny b’ar! run 
inter er tent! Kick ‘im, Sam, beat ‘im! 
Kill ‘im —-no,doan kill ‘im! Ketch ‘im, 
Lawdy, ketch ‘im! Barnum want ‘im. 
Fifty dollars! Ketch ’im, ketch “im!” 

Biff! bang! whack! all over my back 
Pete rained blows. I grabbed him» 
squeezed him, and-—-crash! rip! rip!—up- 
set the tent. That settled it. Pete got 
wild and, throttling me, we boih went 
over. 

“Ho! ho! Ha! ha! Mister b’ar, I’se 


yo’ at las’! 


got 
Scared Pete,did yo? Ha! 
ha! Ho! ho! Fifty dollars, Mass’ Bar- 
num, fifty! Hurry! quick! hurry! quick! 
hur 

He never finished the last “hurry.” 
Ouick as a flash I rolled him and, pick- 
ing him up, hurled him amid the wreck 
of the tent. The fall brought him to his 
senses. 

“Waris I,Samy Is dis Pete? No, dis 
ain't Pete. De b’ar got Pete. War's dat 
b'arr Oh! he gone—my fifty dollars, my 
fifty dollars all gone, all gone!” 

Plunging forward, he lurched against 
me, then straightened up and mumbled 
dejectedly. 

“What's the matter with your What 
do you mean by attacking me? Are you 


crazy or drunk? Speak, quick, or I'll 
pound you to pieces!” 

But poor old Pete stood and looked; 
finally he blurted: 

“T guess Ise bof; yep, I’se bof. But I 
wondah w’at come er dat bar. Cert'ney 
were er fine un, and cert’ney could run! 
Golly washus, never seed er b’ar run so! 
Down de ribber, ober de bank, roun’ de 
camp, an’ den smack inter detent. He! 
he! Ha! ha!—qua!-—-qua-gua-qua! qua! 


Yo’ orter seed ‘im, Sam—yo’ orter seed 


im!” 
Off in the kitchen tent I heard a most 
uproarious laughter. It was Sam. He 


had actually rolled up ina ball and was 
turning over and over among tomato 
cans, loose potatoes, hard-tack and other 
hunting delicacies. All at my expense. 
I tried tolaugh, but failed utterly. The 
soreness of my back took all the humor 
and novelty out of the experience. On 
one side Pete was laughing like a steam- 
boat over his “b’ar;” on the other, Sam 
was evidently splitting over the humor- 
ous failure of our scheme. 

So it was qua! qua! and he! he! Sam 
and Pete trying to outlaugh each other, 
got the 


Needless to say the old scamp g 
better, and Sam subsided into a sort of 
intermittent snicker that echoed in my 
ears all night, while Pete relinquished all 
thought of sleep and kept us both awake 
with his vociferous qua! qua! and sub 
dued mutterings about that lost “b’ar” 
and the consequent lost fifty dollars! 

We passed that nightin a most restless 
and impatient disposition. In the morn- 
ing, at breakfast, Sam remarked: 

“Poor place for deer, ‘bear,’ or any large 
game. Let’s vamoose.” 

I started when he emphasised bear, 
but continued my breakfast in silence 
and with black looks at that contented 
old rascal, Pete. 

WILBERFORCE, OHIO. 

















IMGING by the 


numerous arti 
cles which 
have recently 
been pub 


lishedin Ow’ 
DOOR LIFE, in 
which Old 


Kk phraim,’ 





“Bruin, “Ca 
leb” 


ursine ilk 


and the 


rest of the have 


respected 


Con 


spicuously figured, the estimable staff of 


that most excellent publication seem to 


be constantly “lookin’ for b'ar’ —or for 
bear stories, which amounts to about 
practically the same thing, as there is al 
Ways more or less story” tailed on to a 
successful bear hunt--so I am in hopes 
that this contribution “goes.” 

I1don't want to be miscontrued in the 
matter of the “story above referred to 
I won't gotothe last extreme and con 
temptuously sneer at the idea of a charg 
ing bear, as does our mutual friend M1 
Richmond of 202-dead-bear fame, for | 
have seen them chat more than once, 


and to-day carry the evidences of such at 


assault on my person And, as the back 
woodsmen quaint] say, “Seein’ is be 
lievin’.” 

Generall: speaking | endorse Mr. Rich 


mond’s assertion ‘hata bear is far more 


likely to break his neck in a frantic at 


tempt to get away froma hunter than he 


is to get to him,and usually pulls his 


freight, without stopping to argue the 
question, at the first alarm. But bears 
are like men—some are different, you 
know—and a fool bear is just as apt to be 


rash and previous as a fool man is at in 


auspicious times There are dozens of 


well-authenticated cases of man-killing 
who at 
The Wet 


record of three 


by charging Colorado bears 
without 


Valley 


tacked provocation. 


has a 


Mountain 


SOBANK 








Hl 


such instances in one year, Saguache an 
other, and if Mr. Richmond will indul 


vently strain his recollection a bit he 
will remember one of a particularly dis 
tressing nature in hisown bailiwick the 


case ot poo! Creorge Best, who less than a 
decade ago was horribly mutilated by a 
bearon Richmond’s pet hunting grounds 
afraid our Durango friend has been 
the 
sus that his transcript of the “annals of 


lam 


hiding out so long in haunts of U1 


bear hunting” is sadly in need of re 
Vision 

I hate to oppose real, genuine authori 
ty of any kind, being naturally a law 


abiding, inoffensive and extremely diffi 
but I 


compelled to insist, with becoming mod 


dent creature by heredition, am 


esty, that a man may kill 202 bears with 


out any positive assurance of just how 


the 203d brute may behave under exactly 
similar conditions. If Mr. Richmond 
has never had a bear charge him in all 
his vast experience he is either greatly 
out of, or conversely in luck, according 
to his personal predilection, but he has 
missed the mostengaging feature of his 
favorite sport. 

But all this is foreign to my initial in 
tention. I was simply going to tell a 
bear story and had no idea of getting 
intoa fruitless argument over the idio 


syncracies of a fool bear when I started 


to spin this yarn. If friend Richmond 


don't want to be charged and so sensibly 


traps his bears first and shoots them 
afterward, why, I wish it may be his good 


fortune to never be undeceived in the 
matter of their charging propensities. 
Personally | have met bears with their 
tails dragging in aggressive invitation, 
and I helped bury two other men who 
ran up against similar propositions— one 
‘Sl, and the 
Jack’s” 


Both 


of Gunnison, in 
foot oft 


south 
the 


just 
other at “Happy 


dump, just above Querida, in ‘7. 
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of these men were unarmed, were not 
hunting, and lived long enough to tell 
the story of their misfortunes. And to 
bring the matter home more pertinently 
I was charged and had an arm badly lac 
erated by a silver tip just at the foot of 
the big rock slide on the head of the 
West Mancos—a spot Mr. Richmond 
knows intimately well. If poor George 
Spencer were alive he could tell Br’er 
Richmond quite a bear story about that 
occurrence. He was there! 

This time Iam going to relate an inci 
dent in an entirely different neck of the 
woods. In the fall of ‘94 old Jack Lyon, 
Bill Drake, one of the Narboe Loys —I 
have forgotten his first name and the 
writer were camped on Cold Spring 
Mountain, near the Utah line. Just be 
low us camped another outfit, among 
whom was an old trapperand bear hunter 
named John Quincy Adams, a stonema- 
son by trade and, I am inclined to think, 
known personaly to Mr. Richmond, as 
old John had a ranch down on the Ani 
mas, below Durango, had mines in Rico 
and was a well-known character about 
Durango. 

We were all after bear and there was 
considerable rivalry, with no small 
amountof attendant bad feeling between 
the two camps in consequence of their 
having intruded in our hunting grounds 
after we had been encamped fortwo days. 
Bear hunters are a selfish lot of mortals 
ind’ we were there first! Adams and his 
crowd were, in our minds, unprincipled 
interlopers and we took no pains fo con 
ceal our estimation of that fact. The 
thing finally culminated in a fist fight of 
no small dimensions,and the upshot was 
that our fellows broke camp and went 
over to Diamond Peak, while the Adams 
crowd went over to the Blue Mountain 
country. 

All except old John Quincy and myself. 
We both had sensibly abstained from 
iny participation in the row, believing 
that there was room for all and that both 
outfits had a common right, and elected 
to stay where we were when the others 
left. In the grand separation we were 
left entirely out in the cold in the matter 
of dogs and bear traps, these useful ac- 
cessories being the personal property of 
the fellows who went away in both par- 


ties. I had only my bedding and Sharps 
1) 120 and John Quincy had a Remington 
44-77 anda dozen Nos. 2 and 4 Newhouse 
traps, but nary a blanket even. So we 
elected to pool issues amicably and en- 
joyed the joint.ayout in common. The 
other fellows generously left us a fry- 
pan and coftfee-pot with a ten-pound sack 
of flour and a few spuds,a quantity of 
coffee and salt. Of course we had our 
own tobacco and ammunition and so 
were comfortably fixed, game being plen- 
tiful. Having neither traps or dogs the 
only forms of bear hunting left open to 
us were still-hunting and baiting. We 
were too old at the business to think of 
the former and so,after looking the coun 
try thoroughly over, we moved camp to 
the most promising locality and killed 
an old bull elk for bait. We first calcu 
lated on building a dead-fall, but we had 
nothing but a pocket ax in camp and 
time was too precious. 

John killed the elk in a boggy bit of 
evround, where bear sign was abundant, 
and, opening him just enough so that 
his entrails would drag, we cut out the 
best part of loin and saddle for camp 
use. Hitching our saddle ropes to the 
carcass we dragged it with our horses 
for a couple of hours, making quite a 
drag trail, and left it lying in a little 
open park, just beside a spring and neat 
the foot of a rocky cliff, which perfectly 
commanded it. 

Then we drew lots to see who would 
watch it the first night. John got the 
long straw and sat out the whole moonlit 
night in shivering inutility, while I lay 
snugly ensconced in bed waiting for his 
rifle crack, until I fell asleep. 

The next night it was my turn, and I, 
too, kepta fruitless vigil until the gray 
mare flicked her tail in the Kast. Then I 
went back to camp and helped John 
Quincy cuss our durn luck. Of morn 
ings the man who watched slept while 
the other fellow tended the small traps 
which we had set out in a long line for 
stone marten, coyotes, cats or whatever 
chanced our way. 

I was awakened that day at noon by 


old John’s eager shaking. “Getup,M ie 
he said, gleefully. “I saw some fresh 


bear tracks heading directly across our 
bait trail and not more than a half mile 








from it. If they keep on going they'll 
strike the drag and we'll get a shot. But 
they won't do much before dark, and I’ve 
vot two cats and a fox to skin. We'll 


both watch the bait to-night.” 
At about 


overlooking the now faintly odorous car 


tf o'clock we were on the ridge 


As we cautiously approached our 
the 
my 
full 


, who sank 


Cass. 


lookout I noticed a movement in 


brush, and as cocked 
rifle 
grown mountain lion 


the 


I noiselessly 


out glides, not a bear, but a 
cougvatl 
in his tracks as 5o0-o-rain ball broke 
his neck. 

Old John was inclined to grumble a 
little over my shooting,saying that most 


probably I had “spoiled our chance for 


a $0 bear by shooting that miserable $3 
cat,” but | reminded him that the wind 
was blowing down the trail toward us, 


and that a cat in the hand was worth two 


bears in the brush Hle was pessimistic 
and went sullen 
ly back to camp 
with the cougar 


skin, 
ripped 


which we 


off in a 





ee hurry. gut be 
fore dark he was 

back again and nestling amicably at my 

side. 

back, I 


he said, “where I saw that bear sign, 


‘It was two miles reckon,” 


and 


maybe you didn't skeer ‘emafterall. But 


itsad d poor business this reckless 
shooting, and we won't do any more 
ot a" 

Talking in whispers as the darkness 
grew he told me awain that the tracks 
were three in number, evidently an old 
sow and two yearling cubs,and he was 
positive that they would take the drag 
trailif [had not scared them back. It 
grew blacker and blacker in the little 
gully, and finally we could see nothing 
atall below us. The outlines of the car 


cass were totally obscured, and old John 

grew fidgety waiting for the moonrise. 
About an hour of this 

break in 


snapped 


Suspense inter 
the 


with a 


vened without a 


and then a twig 
penetrative jar that seemed as loud as a 


pistol shot. My companion gripped my 


arm in tense admonition and we both 
strained oureyes to bursting, but not a 
thing could we distinguish in the im 
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stillness, 
clear, 








Ten minutes 


which seemed almost like an age 


penetrable darkness. 
passed 
and I could hear my heart beat distinct 
the little 


etfulgence, 


ly Then, as we glared, into 
sott 
which lapped the tree tops at the farther 
edg 
trunks 
the opening. At 


gully stole a greyish 
e of the little park, stole down their 
waved in toward us across 
last it reached the elk 


there was nothing else 


and 
carcass, but alas! 
to be seen in the now brightly moonlit 
park. 

Telepathically I realized the unspoken 


thought in my comrade’s mind 

“Never mind! They are coming” and | 
appreciatively returned his nudge. An 
other twig snap, a hoarse snuftle, and out 
into the open lumbered a huge black 
bulk as big, seemingly, as a yearling 
heifer. It paused a moment, and from 
behind it shuttled two other clumsy 
bulks. Adams’ hand was now crushing 
my wrist, and I divined, rather than 
heard, his muttered “Wait! Let them 


get out to the bait.” 
\s we quickly cocked our rifles, holding 
back the triggers so as to eliminate their 


click, the bears left the brush and with 
outa particle of hesitation waddled up 
to the carcass. “Take the sow,’ whis 
pered Adams, “and I'll take the cubs 
when they get in line. When I nudge 
you fire.” 

But the cubs were unaccomimodating, 


and just when it seemed that I could no 
trigger finger I felt 
her shoul 
Phen 


longer restrain my 
I had the bead 
der and she went down in a heap. 


his elbow. on 
my eyes were momentarily blinded in the 
double flash, and while I was jerking at 
the breech to get another hull in I heard 
\dams’ Remington crack again and saw 
one of the cubs roll over and over in the 
edge of the brush, snapping and biting 
at his side. Instantly I covered him and 
fired, but he up 
the brush crack for twenty 


got and we could hear 


rods—then a 
moaning, whining, sobbing cry fora full 
minute and all was still. 

“All down!” IT yelled delightedly. 


“Set 


‘em up on t'other alley!” and Adams, 
with a quaint grandiloquence, swelled 
out his broad, gaunt chest and laid his 


hand on my shoulderimpressively. “Un- 
derstand me” (his characteristic stock ex- 
pression), “understand me, M . that is 
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what [ call almighty good shooting, my 
boy!” To which I gladly assented, de- 
spite the very evident fact that the first 


two bears had been shot at less than 
twenty-five yards and the third at under 
forty. 

We built a fire of fat spruce and by its 
light soon had the sow and cub dressed 
and propped open to cool. Then we made 
torches and cautiously tracked up the 
other cub, finding him dead in the edge 
of another clearing. We built another 
tire and soon had him in shape. 

Then Adams went back to camp and, 
taking the horses, went down to Brown's 
Park after a wagon and some rendering 
kettles with which to try out the oil—for 
the animals were in mid-November 
prime—and left me to complete the job 
of skinning. 

At9% next morning he was back with 
the running gear of a mess wagon anda 
half dozen pots, in which we tried out 
three five-gallon coal oil cans full of 
vrease-—-all our capacity permitted of 
ind which we sold at a very fair price in 
Rawlins, Wyo. The hides brought us 885, 
and we had bear pork enough until 
spring came. 

But we killed no more bear that fall on 
Cold Spring Mountain, for the next day 

\dams was taken down with rheuma- 
tism and congestive chills,and I had a 
job to get him back to Snake River alive. 
He was laid up all winter and I had to 
do the rustling. I trapped some and 
killed quite a bit of game for the ranch- 
men about, who were more than glad to 
delegate me the job. It was an agreea- 
ble arrangement all around, giving me 
the sport and them the necessary meat. 
| neither crippled nor sold a single head 
of venison that fall, nor did I waste a 
pound or kill an animal for its hide 
ilone that is, excepting purely fur ani- 
nals, of whom I[ caught my share. 
lherefore I have nothing to reproach 
nyself with--Adams killed that elk bait, 
ou know. 

One thing I particularly wanted to 
nention in this connection had almost 
scaped me. When we came to dress 
hose three bears we found that Adams 
id shot the first yearling directly 
irough the cervical vertebra, killing 
iminstantly. The other cub—a young 
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sow—we had both hit. His bullet cut 
through liver and lungs and mine cut 
the jugular vein. But the old sow was 
the wonder breeder—at least to me. She 
was simply shot squarely through the 
beart (1 had held on the shoulder and 
missed it at least six inches each way, too 
far back and too low!) and yet she 
dropped stone dead in her tracks, some- 
thing I have never witnessed before or 
since in a hunting experience of nearly 
forty years. I have seen all manner of 
living creatures, including men and 
monkeys, shot through the heart and 
never saw one but what either struggled 
or ran more or less, except this big, tull- 
lifed bear beast, which simply wilted 
down like a pot full of spilled mush. It 
was in full health, its organism perfect 
and robust, and it had every indication 
of enormous vitality, yet it died instant- 
ly froma heart wound so small that it 
would with difficulty admit the tip of the 
little finger. I have similarly shot other 
bears that went a full quarter mile be- 
fore succumbing. Who can explain this 
unique phenomena’ It might be also of 
interest to mention that while this bear 
was a beautifully colored and full-coated 
“silver-tip,’ one of her cubs was a dirty 
ash-gray andthe other a warm rufous 
brown, between cinnamon and black. 

How many kinds of bear are there in 
this country, anyway? I would like to 
hear from brother sportsmen on this 
head through the entertaining colums of 
OUTDOOR LIFE. Personally I want to go 
on record and say that, in my firm con 
viction, there are at least five distinct 
kinds of Rocky Mountain bears, outside 
of the Alaskan varieties. I base my opin- 
ion on nearly thirty years of familiarity 
with the ursine creation here inthe West, 
during which time I have studied both 
the life habits and physical peculiarities 
of these animals and have examined a 
vast number of individuals, both dead 
and alive. [know that the closet natural- 
ists pooh-pooh such ideas, speaking 
learnedly of “simple differentiation, ac- 
cording to environment” * * * “come 
from a common stock, etc., etc.” But,ad- 
mitting the latter item, all horses, for in 
stance, originate from a common stock, 
yet are the Shetland, the Arabian, the 
Norman-Percheron and the Western mus 
tang all the same kind of horses’ Iam 
not going on color or size alone. [am 
banking on these in connection with dif- 
ference in physical make-up, life habits, 
etc. I invite a courteous discussion of 
my assertion that there are five and not 
only two species of bears in the United 
States. Who can make this chip stay 
off my shoulder? 

LADORE, COLO. 
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to receive expr pinion and exper 
ances of phot raphe t times for use t 
this department 
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COVMIPETITIVE NOTICE. 


The subjec of om April competition 
Nigl Photography is a branch of photo- 
phie work which has only recently been 
attracting much attention, and the success 
co of which is siill confined to a 

selec lew It is a striking estimony to the 
iivanced state f local photography that 
ere should = lave bee as many entries 
S compe has there were, and tha 

{ entries should have been of so high a 


\ Phos. A, Morgan wins first place and 
e A | medal fo s very striking 


Honor at the 


Morgan is. we think, to he 


pretul 


e Court of Omal 


recen 
Exposition, Mr. 
si hen lv congratulated on the grasp ¢ 


} 


subject he has exhibited, as well as on the 


marked measure of purely technical skill 


ch is displayed in his work. The details 


follows 


sends us are as 


Date negative 


nade, October 8, 1898; locality, Omaha 
lens, Zeiss s¢ 
exposure, 4 minutes 
back 
printing 


fact that MI) 


elee a. 
es IT A; stop, U. S. 4: 
‘ ( rare Iso 


ed developer, Mie 


Instantaneous (not 
ol-hydrokinone; 
The 


Morgan's plate was not | 


prose Ess 


platinotype. 
] vacked is peculiarly, 
nteresting, because nine photographers ou 


of ten would say that to attempt such a sub 


ect 1 han unbacked plate was to cot 

lure, whereas, as a matter of fact, the 
amount of halation present in his picure is 
by no means the least merit of the work h 
presence of his halation actually adtls to the 
of actuality, which is) perhaps Mr. 
Morgan's dominant note in this 11M] of 
s work, and despite the general rule tha 


ig is a sine qua non for night work, a 


ed plate would, we feel, have been a 
sinke in this case If we have any « 
<1 o offer, it is that the composition is 
ade too symmetrical, almost too stiff, by 
e presence so near the centre of the prin 
principal object, namely the dome in 


centre distance, 


\ir. L. C. Coggshall gets second place and 


rable mention for his moonlight pi 
ecotlage a he Country Club neat 
s city The details of his work are: Da 
eg e wa ide, January 27th, ISOS; | 
(}\ land Park, Denver; time, 9 p. 1 
yg ull n:; lens, Gundlach; stop, wide 
uit we sh Mr. Cogesnall had given 
or | ~ alue of lis **wick pen 
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exposure, 35 minutes; plate, Stanley 50; «le largement. This method is easilyavailable 
- eloper. eiko-hydro; printing process, plati to every photographer, requiring only such 
to num. Mr. Coggshall has attempted a very plinhees as are to be found in every dark 
en ticult feat—the rendering by photography room, and the power of control it gives over 
wae moonlight on snow; and that his work is the final negative is almost limitless. It is 
i. <) Convincing as it is argues a keen artistic especially useful when a general change in 
ne ppreciation, coupled with no small amoun the original negative is sought, as for in 
hat purely technical skill. Much of the charm stance when the tinal negative is desired to 
lea ing veracity of the original must be lost in be as a whole thinner or denser or to have 
“ reproduction, but enough, we hope, remains a longer or shorter opacity scale—which is 
— o show our readers how close Mr. Coggshail only another way of saying pluckier or 
Mir. Morgan for first place. weaker in contrasts. It may seem a cumber 
; Mr. A. DD. Gilleland also receives an honoi some method to those who have not tried it, 
= ble mention for a night scene made in Den and it certainly does take time, but to a pho 
at er. Mr. Gilleland last year favored this lographer who considers the quality of re 
bilil 
he 
thi 
ill 
iils 
lve 
hel 
eS 
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4 COURT OF HONOR AT NIGHT OMAHA EXPOSITION. 

_ \. Moreat 

Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’S Photographic Competition for April 

Dy 

ah vazine with an illustrated article on nigh sults more than the pains he may be yn oO 
In otography, which must have been of grea i attaining them, it offers the greatest ad 

ssistance to beginners n this branch of vantages. The actual working details are 
nd k really quite simple when no special results 
ic are sought, and even when particular chang 
“TER TREATMENT ' 

Pal y AFTER TREATME! . es must be effected the method needs no 
ate THE CONTACT POSITIVE METHOD more than a modicum of experience and 
le \ mode of after treatment too little appre praciice to ensure almost COHLNUOUS SIE 
mi. ed and far too little practiced is the me cess. Another good point is that if by any 
ike 1 of making a contact positive fron | chance a mistake has been made i s only 
ren ginal negative and from that positive a hecessary to go back one step in the pro 


1?) Ww negative, either by contac by en eedings. The original negative re tins in 
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fact, and this advantage peculiar to the usually 


method and not to be found in any mode of 
chemical or physical intensification or reduc 
lion Reduced to 


employed in making negatives 
When it has been dried and if need be spot 


ted, the maker has what is known as a con 
its simplest terms, the tact positive from which a new negative 
process amounts to this: may be made by repeating the operations, 01 
The original negative it is intended to 


im if it is preferred an enlarged or reduced neg- 
prove should be placed film upward in an ative may be made in an enlarging or re 
ordinary printing frame, and after an unex ducing camera. Any make and speed of 
posed dry plate has been put film downwards plate may be 


used in these operations, but 


prefer a slow emulsion numder, because 
printing. (It seems such 


almost needless to say that this and all sub 


upon it, the back of the frame is put in posi we 

tion just as in ordinary a plate is usually richer in silver and 
therefore lends itself more readily to con 

sequent operations should be conducted in trol, and because the grain of such a plate is 

the dark room by a safe ruby light, except always finer. 

the actual printing, which may be done by The tirst thing anyone beginning this pro 

exposure to the unprotected flame 


in the 


cess should learn is how to produce from any 





BY THE COLD MOONS LIGHT 


Winner of Hon e Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’s Photographic Competition for April 








uby lamp) J ing frame should given negative a positive exactly, or very 

then be exposed at a suitable distance from hearly exactly, similar in quality and gra 

a Suitable source of light for a suitable per dations. The factors of this problem will be 
iod—these “suitables” will be fully explained l Xposure, (2) development. The develop 
further on; for the present it is enough t ment should be accomplished in the normal . 
say that the light should always be artificial, time with the normal developer, “normal” in f 
the distance may vary from a few inches to this case meaning such a period of develop 

i few feet, an posure will alwavs be ment and such proportion of chemicals in ' 
a matter of seconds, seldom more than 30 the 


developing solution as would produce a 
The exposed plate is now developed, fixed good technical negative from a plate which 
and washed in the manner and by the means had received a proper camera exposure. Th¢ 
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proper ingredients and proper duration of 
development may be ascertained by refer- 
nee to the manufacturer’s instructions 
which accompany each box of plates. The 
exposure depends on three things (1) the 
strength of the light used; (2) the distance 
from that light at which the plate holder is 
placed; and (3) the time of exposure. The 
strength of the light used should in this and 
iiso in the subsequent printing be as nearly 
constant as possible, for if this is attended to 
the only problems to be solved by the exper 

ent are how far from the source of light 
i printing frame should be set up and how 
long the time of exposure should be. Most 
ruby lamps have a clear or opal glass door 
to be used in printing bromide paper, in 
which case one needs only keep the flame in 
the lamp at a constant height. The ques 
tions of distance and time are ones which 
each worker must answer for himself by 
persolal experience, but when the propei 
distance and time have been found for one 
negative, the proper distance and time for 
any other may be easily judged by compar 
ing the second negative with the first; re 
membering always that great distance and 
') short exposure ean increased con- 
rasts, While decreased distance and (or) in- 
creased exposure mean decreased contrasts, 
When the beginner in this work has learn 
ed, as he will easily if at all experienced in 
ther branches of photographic work, how 
o readily make a positive of the same 
quality and graduations as the negative, 
e has really mastered the whole secret of 


> 


i process. By varying any or all of the 
factors which go to make his positive sim 
lar to his negative, he may easily make that 
osiiive different in the matter of quality 
ud gradations to any extent he pleases 
With a view to introducing as little uncer 
iinty as possible into his operations the 
vorker should keep as many factors con 
int as possible, varying say only the ce 
eloper if he feels sure that by varying that 
lone he can procure the results desired. If 
believes that only a very abnormal devel 
er (say one with so much accelerator as to 
ake a fogged plate highly probable) will do 
is work, he may assist matters by altering 
e distance of the printing frame from the 
chi, or by increasing or decreasing the time 
exposure, but he should always bear in 
ind the wisdom of keeping as many fac 


(35) 


tors as possible constant. It is cheaper in 
money, time and temper to waste an occa- 
sional plate by trying to make a reasonable 
variation of one factor do more than it can 
possibly accomplish, than to endure the mis- 
ery of an afternoon spent in floundering in 
a slough of manifold uncertainties. 

We have sufficiently described the changes 
to be produced by variation of distance and 
time of exposure. The power of control to 
be had by variations in the developer is too 
well known to every photographer to need 
more than a brief recapitulation here. To 
produce more contrast (1) increase the reduce 
ing agent (pyro, ortol, eikonogon, ete.,) (2) 
decrease accelerator (ammonia, carbonates, 
hydrates, ete.), (3) add bromide. To produce 
less contrast, (1) decrease reducing agent, (2) 
increase accelerator, (3) leave out bromide 
if any is usually used in the normal devel 
oper. When any of these changes are made 
the bulk of the developer should be brought 
to normal by the addition of water. 


WEIGHT—I. E., STABILITY. 

Reformers are, as a Class, rather apt to 
get out of hand and push what may have 
originally been an excellent idea to the verge 
of absurdity, if not to a point where all ben 
efit is lost through the introduction of an 
error quite as grave as, though it may be the 
antithesis of, the fault whose reformation 
Was first sought. Then a sane reaction sets 
in, and this is just the point we have reached 
to-day in the evolution of photographic ap 
pliances. 

The unfortunate of thirty years ago had 
just cause for complaint with his unwieldy 
camera, Massive as a mausoleum (and how 
many fond hopes found their last resting 
place therein!) his huge wet plate holders, 
his gigantic tripod, a very Atlas a trois 
jambes, his silver bath, his developing tent 
und trays and, let us hope, at least a stout 
wheelbarrow to carry the whole. His im 
pedimenta was a veritable and heart-rending 
impediment and his sphere of action was 
quite as much a matter of transport as is a 
modern army’s. He was am arcisti¢c grum 
bler and found no solace in dry collodion. 

Shortly after dry plates came into popular 
use an era of constantly decreasing weight 
set in the world over, and when we all be 
gan riding bicycles a few years ago muanu- 
factures vied with each other in pro 
ducing wheel or cycle cameras on. the 








smallest, lightest scal \ perfect rage fo 
lightness set in—lightness at any price. Old 
hands who should have known better caught 
the fever as well as beginners who had no 
exeprence enough to realize that mere light 
ness is not self and quite apart from all 
other considerations, an unmixed blessing 
We reveled in cameras of abnormal small 

bellows of excruciating enulty 


hess, with 
pods a litile less stable than the mem 


We 


and 


ory of a 


dreal burned our dollars bye 


and 


fore the Aluminum’'s shrine, 


(;oddess 


if any part of our apparatus showed signs of 


his fae vas lost sight f in the 


wobbling, i 


ness ot the whol Phe 


all pervading 


down of a butterfly’s wing was ho easit u 


© Ol 


jured than our cobweb cameras, and tl 
life con 


udes of photographic 


dinary \V 


iciss 


tinually entailed the most crushing calam 


have ble ssead 


ities. The manufacturers lust 
us. for any sort of brummagem ware 1 und 
enger buyers only weighed a little less 
than nothing and these buyers bought again 
and again as fast as their machines crum 
bled to pieces, which was very fast, indeed 

Bi ii now seems as if the inevitable re 
action had _ se n. Photographers have I 
discovered a fac f which they never should 
have lost sig hat cameras to be anything 
but the merest ephemeral toys must have at 
least a minimum of weight. Perhaps we are 
becoming more sober-minded than we wer 
aking ourselves and our work more serious 
ly; perhaps we are only tired of buying 
new cnmera every spring and seeing it tun 
ble to pieces every autumn At any rate, a 
Ian is noe longs eld up to derision if his 
long-focus, reversible back 5x4 camera 
weighs more than twenty ounces, and is pel 
haps a shade o big to go in his waistcoat 
Joan kel \ } ane Ss how expected 0 ben 
something ore than itS own welg Wi 

ui falling down mp heap oftener than 
ohee th fitteen utes We are linproving 
not a doubt of and unless a relapse sets 
ith we sSiiaill soon ench il pon where 
strength and stability will again count for 


something in photographic machines 


TEST PAPER FOR ACTINOMETERS. 


Among the many problems presented t 


the amateur for solution there is none mort 


vexing than that of 
After the 


Tithe 


exposures, 


waste of plates and much 


miahy 


his judgment 


valuable, 


rere r less 
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becomes cultivated and 





certainly improper 


exposure less frequent, but let him happen 


upon some scene with unfamiliar ilhumina 
tion, and presto! once more the “Old Man of 
the Sea” is perched upon his shoulders. Ili 


perchance he has been directing his energy 


to landscapes and has finally been able to 
arrive at some system of Correct eXposule 
and he then is requesied to make a_ hom 
portrait, he is “up in the air” again. Unless 

s victim be as passive as the trees and 


hills during experiment, the result is usuall) 


anvthing but what he desired. 


To obviate this difficulty various forms of 


actinometers have been devised, most of 


Which are familiar to our readers, and near 
ly all using a slip of specially prepared pa 
per fora test strip. As this paper is not al 


ways obtainable, we herewith append three 


methods of preparing a printing oul 


bromide paper, which will answer the pu 


pose admirably. Soak a sheet of plain pho 


ozraphic paper for ten minutes in a solu 


oh of potassium bromide (forty grains to 
he ounce), Dry it and float it on a fifty 
grain to the ounce silver nitrate bath. Then 
wash and pass through a tive grain to the 


ounce bromide of potasium bath. Wash tho 


oughly and soak for five minutes in a bath 
of tannin one grain to the ounce and dry 


Another method is to soak a sheet of bro 


tnide paper for five minutes in a ten per cen 


solution of potassium nitrate and dry. This 
paper should be kept in a calcium tube. <A 
do method is to prepare SIX OUlces ola 


urated solution of 


sal 


a meta bisulphati of po 


pulp I’ 


riven 


tassium and soak a piece of bromide 


in it for three minutes (the quantity 


vill only suttice fou SIN quarcer plate sheets) 


} 
nlso ih 


drain and dry. This paper should 


Kept ina calcium tube. 
PLATINOTYPE HINTS. 
(nless your paper has been thoroughly dry 
and your negatives are sufficiently vigorous 
is useless to expect good results. 


chiloi 


shows signs of becoming spongy 


Keep you 
condition. If 

full of 
red 


calcium ide in good 
and 
moisture it should be roasted to a heat 
oa fire shovel and put back in the tube as 


soon as it is cool enough to handle. 
WEAK PRINTS. 

Whatever strength 

lle 

fol 


a Developer too cold. 
f developer is used it should never be 


than about 65° F Platinotype papel 
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cold development can be developed at almost 
iny temperature but from 60° to 90° F. may 
he taken as the extremes for best results; 
so to 90° F producing the most vigorous 
ones. Above 100° F. prints will be muddy 
ind dull: below 6O° F.. cold tones and ab- 
sence of strength. 

2. Too weak a developer. The best 
sivength for average work is one part stock 
solution and one part water, the stock solu 
tion being one-half pound of developing (D) 
salts in fifty ounces of water. Or, if potas 
sium oxalate be used, the proportion being 
one pound dissolved in fifty-four ounces of 
water. Dilution will, perhaps, give warmer 
tones but with less force and vigor. 

3. Diluted developer kept too long. Stock 
solution keep indefinitely, but when diluted 
they deteriorate rapidly, especially if used. 

t. Too many prints developed on a weak 
developer. 

USE AND ABUSE OF DEVELOPER. 

Do not expose your developer TO sliohe 
daylight after using, for when used again 
your prints are liable to be muddy and flat. 
If carefully kept from the light either of the 
stock solutions may be used repeatedly, and 
f made up to the original bulk from time to 

ine with fresh solution of the original 
strength, will remain in good working order 
for vears, 

STREAKS AND SPOTS. 

1. Immersing the print in small quantity 
of solution and allowing it to touch the bot 

mi of the tray during the development 
2. Seum on the developer. Filter your 
stock solution and keep it corked. 

3. Air bubbles. As soon as the print is in 
oniaet With the developer raise it and any 
air bubbles are broken. Take several small 

hts and develop them at different temper 
liures ranging from 50 to 120, and with 
strengths of solution from undiluted stock to 
me part stock with five or six parts water. 
This will teach you more than a volume 
vritien. Careful attention to small details 

s the keynote to success in working platino 


ype, 


FOCUSING OCULARLY AND BY SCALE. 
The season for outdoor photography is now 
ast approaching, and we have already had 
uquiries from more than one novice, in ef- 

fect, as to whether they should get hand 


wneras with ftixed-focus lenses or adjust 


able ones’ Of course the majority of our 
readers do not require to be told that there 
is no such thing as a fixed-focus lens, or 
that there ever can be one. There are, how- 
ever, fixed-focus Cameras, but they are hand 
cameras and mostly of the cheaper forms. 
Most of the better Glass Cameras are pre- 
vided with a focusing arrangement with a 
scale, graduated, at which objects at differ- 
ent distances will be at their sharpest in 
the negative. Others, again, of the twin 
lens type are usually arranged so that the 
focusing can be done visually. 

Now, the question arises as to which of 
the two systems is the better in actual prac 
tice, i. e., focusing on a ground-plate screen, 
or relying on the focus as indicated on an 
accurately adjusted scale. If the latter, 
Why is it not applicable to cameras of larger 
sizes than the usual hand comeras’ It may 
as well here be mentioned that with very 
short-focus lenses, such as those used for 
pocket cameras, an adjustment is scarcely 
necessary in practice, as the aperture of the 
lenses rarely exceeds about f-10, and the 
focus more than three inches. Consequently 
all objects with such lenses, beyond about 
eight or nine feet, will be in good focus or 
With a lens of four inches focus, fourteen 
feet, and it is seldom that anything at less 
than these distances has to be taken with 
hand cameras. For that reason, with lenses 
of such short foci, a focusing arrangement 
is scarcely necessary. But the case is dif 
ferent when we come to deal with lenses of 
five and ahalf or six inches, such as are 
generally used on the better class of quarter- 
plate hand cameras, and which have the 
large angular aperture f-5-6 or f-S. With a 
lens of six inches focus and the former aper 
ture there will be a marked difference in 
ihe focus of objects situated within, say, a 
distance of about forty-five feei, though be 
yond a little more than that all objecis will 
be practically in good focus. 

To the users of cameras of the tixed 
focus type, even with the shortest focus 
lenses, we would say: See for yourselves 
ihat the lenses are really fixed at their best 
foci, for several cases have come under our 
notice in which they 


siderable improvement might be made in 


have not been, and con- 


that respect. The same remark also applies 
to the adjustable comeras with scales; they 
also have not been correctly adjusted. Hence 
the best has not been made of the lens when 
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these incorrect scales have been relied upon, 


indeed excellent lenses have shown only as 


second third-rate ones In many Cases, 
with the cheaper cameras, no more care 
seems to be taken in the adjustment of the 


lenses than has been the cause with the fixing 
of the finders More than once we have 
called attention to this subject. Rarely do 
we find, even with costly cameras, that on 


the finders—vertical and horizontal—the cen 


ters of the images coincide with the centel 
of the ground glass, « i angles included 
by the! correspond W that included 1p 


the lens 


The point here, however, is whether focus 
ing by scale is preferable to ocularly focus 
ing for each exposure, and, if so with hand 
cameras, Why not with those of larger size 
With small cameras, anda properly adjusted 
scale—and all depends upon tha seelus 
that this is the best way in practice, for il 
is doubtful in manv cnses, as for example in 


street scenes or photographing some interest 


ing event, or exciting scene, if so good a 
focus is secured when it has to be quickly 
obtained visually, as by a vighily adjusted 
scult The objection generally urged agains 
focusing by scale is the difficulty of correct 
ly judging the distances applying to the 


scale That is, however nore imaginary 
than real Most people can judge pretty 
well if the object be ten, twenty or thirty 
feel away, and an error of a foot or two, 


either way, makes no material difference in 


the resull When WW ¢ vel ly yond, Sis 
twenty fee \ a five-inch focus lens thi 
difference between that and infinity is quit 


icularly if the lens 


a negligible quantity, part 
is used with a stop. 


As lo lie nvenlence ot the tw SVSLOELIIS 


there can be no question. Seeing that, will 
it not be, in many instances, equally the case 
with larger sizes—the whole plate or 12x10 
for example ln some cases, certainly ves; 


for example, in photographing dark and 


badly lighted interiors where the only chance 


of obtaining a focus is by tapers burnt a 
different parts of the building. Here an 
accurately adjusted scale that could be 

lied upon would not only be a great con 
venience, but often a better result would be 
secured. So it often would be in taking in 
Stantaneous pictures of moving objects, et 
On this point we have in our minds a series 
of boating pictures of large size, 20x16 o1 


thereabouts, taken with a lens of some thirty 
inches focus, that were obtained by this 


inethod alone. But a considerable time had 
been expended in carefully adjusting the 
scale on the camera beforehand, and it is ob 
Vious that that need be done when working 
With a lens of such focus. Also the distance 
of the different objects from the camera had 
Oo be pretty correctly estimated, as in this 
case they were, Some of these pictures thus 
obtained took a medal at the Royal and other 


exhibitions some 


vears ago. There is, how 
ever, a difficulty in the way of the scak 
overlooked 


system whieh must hol be 


hamely, when the swing back has to be 
brought into use, but that difficulty is not 
really an insurmountable one.—-British Jom 


nal of Photography. 


A NEW LIGHT. 
Another new light has been invented of 
an incandescent electric order that bids fair 
o revolutionize general lighting, for, while 
POsseSSILL the pleasantness of the vlow elec 
tric lamp, it will have a far longer life than 


e delicate carbon fllament as now used in 
incandescent eleetric light lamps. The new 
lamp as described by Mr. Swinburne at the 
Society of Arts, is the invention of Vrofessot 
Nernst of Gottingen University, and, while 
employing rare earths as used in the Wels 
bach mantles for incandescent gas lighting, 
has the advantage of a fairly strong rod 
form instead of the delicate fabric now so 
familiar. The curious part is that these 
earths, which in the ordinary way are insu 
lators or non-conductors of electricity under 
normal conditons, are good conductors when 
heated; hence, by the simple device of warm 
ing by a match or small spirit lamp, the 
rods are raised in temperature and the elec 
tric current passes through them and ren 
ders them incandescent. It is hoped shortly 
o have some experiments with these lamps 
as lantern illuminants.—G. R. Baker in the 


British Journal of Photography. 


Though the actual amount of the license 


{ 


fee has not yet been detinitely settled, an 


authoritative statement has been issedl that 
all photographers will have an equal show 
at the Paris exposition of 1900 upon payment 
This 


should be rood news for those lucky mila 


of a reasonable sum for the privilege. 


ieurs who hope to be in the French capital 


next vear, 
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THE BEGINNER’S COLUIIN. 
CHAPTER IV ~DEVELOPMENT. 


Of equal importance with the selection of 
subject, the lighting and the exposure is 
the treatment of your exposed plate in the 
production of the negative, and until you 
have mastered development or at least its 
fundamental principles, it will be but seldom 
that you sueceed in producing the desired 
effect or are able to comprehend the possibil 
ties of the ordinary dry plate. 

Of course photographs, and good ones, are 
produced quite accidentally by many whose 
knowledge of development consists of mix 
ing a powder in so many ounces of water 
and then accepting what ever the gods may 
choose to send in the way of resukts. To 
work intelligently three things are essential: 
ro Know what you want, why you want it, 
and how to obtain it. In this chapter we 
will endeavor to show you why you want it 
and how to obtain it by considering the 
theoretical side of development; when you 
remove your exposed plate from the holder 
n the dark room, you find it has the same 
appearance as before exposure, but a change 
has taken place. The plate has been effect- 
ed by light and effected in proportion to the 
quantity or intensity of the light. The mole 
cules of silver bromide suspended in the 

iin coating of gelatine on the plate which 
have been affected by the light are ready to 
art with their bromine to some agent with 

Vhich it can easily combine—ready to be- 
come reduced to metallic silver, each 
atom of which remains in its original 
place giving greater opacity to such 
arts of the film as have been the 
iost light struck, and so on down through 
all the various degrees of graduation 
o clear glass, if any should be present, 
i proportion to the amount of light which 
as passed through the lens. The term ‘“‘de- 
elopment,” as applied to the exposed plate, 
wiled down, means the change from bromide 
of silver to metallic silver. As before stated 
the light effected molecule of silver bromide 
S ready to give up its bromine to something 

th whieh it can readily combine, thus re 
lucing it to metallie silver. In all the vari- 
us methods of reducing silver bromide, that 

‘something” is hydrogen, not hydrogen in its 
ure state, but nascent hydrogen as it exists 
it the instant of its liberation from some 
ther body with which it was combined. In 


development water has always been the 
source of this necessary nascent hydrogen, 
and consequently the combination is re- 
quired of water with something that will, by 
its greed for oxygen, decompose the water 
and liberate the hydrogen. Bodies greedy of 
oxygen are plentiful though not all suitable, 
but among those in general use may be men- 
tioned pyro-gallie acid or, properly speaking, 
pyrogallol, metol, hydro-kinone, amidol, eik- 
onogen ortol, ete. As all these reducing 
agents have a strong affinity for oxygen, and 
when oxydized lose their reducing power, 
therefore to lessen their risk of contamina- 
tion by the oxygen of the water in which 
they are dissolved, or by the oxygen of the 
air with which the solution must necessarily 
come in contact, certain chemicals, called 
preservatives, are added; asually sulphite 
of sodium, meta-bisulphite of sodium or po- 
tassium, or nitric, citric or sulphuric acid. 
To accelerate the process of reduction, car- 
bonates or hydrates in certain proportions are 
added because such chemicals lessen the 
cohesion between the atom of silver and the 
atom of bromine in each molecule of bromide 
of silver, making the reducing agent's task 
easier and decreasing the period necessary 
to produce its full effect while increasing the 
amount of effect obtainable. 

Plate makers usually give formulae for 
use with their plates in which such amounts 
of reducing agent and accelerator are speci- 
fied as will produce a negative of normal 
graduations from a normally exposed plate. 
Supposing your formula called for 3 grains 
of reducer and 10 grains of accelerator to 
the ounce of solution as normal, 

Adding more reducer with some accelera- 
tor will produce greater contrast. 

Decreasing the amount of reducer and (or) 
adding to the accelerator will produce a gen 
eral reduction over the whole plate and les 
sen contrasts. 

Decreasing the amount of accelerator and 
reducer equally will only prolong develop- 
ment, and this last is a good thing to re- 
member when about to develop plates of un- 
certain exposure as by beginning with a di- 
lute developer the process is so much slower 
that over or under exposure may be de- 
tected at once and counteracted by a solu- 
iion of proper proportions before irrepair- 
able damage has been done. It is seldom 
safe to increase for any purpose both re- 
ducer and accelerator, as the formulae furn- 





the 


ished by the plate maker usually give 
strongest develope hat can be used with 
out danger of chemical fog In lieu of re 
tarding = the iction of the devoloping 
agents by diluting the developer, or re 
ducing the amoun f accelerator, a restrain 
er is sole mes introduced into the develo] 
er, usually a fe drops of a ten per cent. se 
lution of bromide of potassium. The results 


obtained by bromide are directly the 


apy 


site of those obtained by accelerators as bie 
mides act directly o1 e salt of silver in the 
film and increase Ss powers of resistence 
the reduce 

In our next chapt we will explain the 


proper methods of fix ensif ving 


ne and in 


hecatives 


ADVANTAGES OF THE 4x5. 
We are often 


sked, and not only by 


LiloOse 
who are abou oO essay pho aply for the 
first time, but by photographers of expe 
ence Who purpose indulging in a newer and 
better oun What size had my camera le 


ter be?’ 


Recent developments in « and espe 


imera, | 


iallvy in lens aking, have all worked in fa 
vor of a small size, and while a few vears 
ago we should have ecolumended a Ox7 or 
even Whole plate for the amateur of diverse 
Photographie hlerests and only ohne coalhera 


the size of our choice to-day is unquestion 
ably 4x5. Negatives of this size Will read 
ily bear enlarging to 8x10 or 10x12 if made 
Wilh olve I ( H#en astizgmats or even 
With such a modern doublet as 


Pa to-day 


be purchased fo i very 


ry moderate sum, and 
a direct print from a 4x5 negative is quit 
large enough to be satisfactory if the lens 
With which Was mnade had a focal length 
of from 6 to 8 inches. The image given by 
such a deus ¢ srouud glass is large 
enough to permit those nice adjustments of 
light and shade, line and mass which ar 
the basis of artistic photography: and the 


plate is small enough to reduce to a bea) 


able minimum the expense of running the 
machine with a not plethoric pocketbook 
As to portability this size is, 1 rhaps, as 
large as can be carried about wherever one 


may go without ever becoming burdensome. 


especially if the camera is to have those 
features of swing and reversible back. ris 
ing and falling front and healthy. well-de 


veloped bellows expansion without which it 


never be 


can satisfactory for general work 
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Another thing very much in favor of this 
size, particularly if one travels much and 
takes his camera with him on his journey 
ngs, is the fact that 4x5 eiceteras, such as 
films, plates and paper, can be purchased it 
every American town, probably in every 
village Abroad 4x5 materials can be had 
anywhere in England and on the continen 
\ few venrs ago this was not so, but the 
size’s rapid growth in popularity has forced 
everyone to keep it who keeps anything \ 
census of the Cameras turned out the world 


over during the past twelve months would 
probably show more 4x5’s than of any thres 
other sizes, which, beside assuring 4X5 ma 
terials at hand, is an excellent index of tle 
high regard in which the size is held by tli 


photogfaphie world at large. 


Of course if one has a battery of Cameras 
some will be larger than 4x5, some perhaps 
stole Mqually of course, everyone whe 
specializes, to the exelusion of all else, in 
poriraiiture or architeciure or in some tech 
nieal branch of work, as photographing ma 


chinery of animals, will need a larger siz 


irtivy beenuse the nature of the work de 


bids it anid ily because the question ot 


paul 


portability and expense, both initial and cm 


en iie i of such paramoult IM porlanee 


the man oft cameras will use his 


$x.) 1 he 


many 


has a proper ohe, much oftener 


han he will other—at least so it) has 


wns 
and the special 
ili 


commercial value of his 


nbout in our owh case; 


ole 


ist will use a larger size only because 
technical interest or 
work demands it. The specialist in portratl 
like 


vets Prom 


ure the specialist along any other line, 


a comparatively large percentage 


of his exposures results which are good 
enough to properly demand a larger area 
than 4x5 for their final form, but nous 
iuires, we who form the vast majority of 


veneral workers, probably lot one in ten of 
the negatives we take really deserves a 
larger format. The greater part of our ex 


posures can only result in prints which hav: 


no interest recognizable to others than oul 
selves and perhaps to a few intimates, lo 
merit even when we work with the mos 


sehious intent beyond what must always i 


crue to earnest endeavor, Our work is most 


ly 4x5, although we make it on a 10x12 plate, 


nnd when we do get something on our 4X0 
worth a larger size, we can enlarge it to any 
reasonable dimensions. This method of en 
largment is, indeed, the method by which 
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many, if not most of the pictures by photog- 
raphy are made; and besides that a picture 
sa picture (in the artistic sense) whether it 
measures 4x5 inches or 40x50) feet. No one, 

herefore, with artistic aspirations and a 
1x5 plate need feel that he is in any way 
mimpered by the smallness of his original 
negatives. He may make his picture 4x5 
and rest there, or he may enlarge to 12x15 
f he feels strong enough to be judged with 
out that kindly charity the critic instine- 
tively shows towards litile things. 

From every point of view, then, whether 
it be that of economy or of Convenience or 
of art, the 4x5 plate seems to stand preemi 
nent over all its rivals as the size for the 
average amateur or average attainments 
Who must make one camera serve the mul 
tifarious occasions of unspecialized photog 


raphy. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 

rhe subjects tor 1899 are as follows: 

May ~Landscape and Marine. 

June Street Scenes. 

July— Animals. 

\ugust Landscape and Marine. 

September— Portraiture. 

October -Architecture. 

November Mountain Scenery. 

December —Miscellaneous. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this mag- 
azine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
the May coupon may be found on last 
reading page of this issue. The name 
ind address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assist- 
ince to others. 

Kxhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
riginal negatives, and no exhibit shall 
e eligible for more than one competi- 
ion. Prints must be unframed and 
nounted on some firm support, with the 


coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount; and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 

NOTES. 

Notice the change in list of subjects foi 
this year’s monthly competitions. 

The Bulletin de V Association Belge de 
Photographie publishes a list of over one 
hundred hotels in Belgium which provide 
dark rooms for the use and convenience of 
their guests. The hotel dark room is a very 
popular feature of tourist resorts in England 
as well as on the continent, and it is remark 
able that the idea has not been more gener- 
ally taken up on this side of the water. 

Professor Dewar, of liquid air fame, has 
added to his miracles the liquafaction of 
oxygen at a temperature which makes even 
Denver weather, during early February. 
seem warm by comparison. The actual tem 
perature of liquid hydrogen is 258 degrees 
below zero—which, when you come to think 
of it. is what the corner-store congress down 
East, where we were raised, would call 
“pretty darned cold.” 

The Amateur Photographer (Euglish) rec 
ommends kid gloves, made water-proof, as 
superior to the usual rubber gloves worn by) 
photographers of tender skin when dabbling 
in such chemicals as bichromate of potas 
sium and hydrofluorie acid. The method of 
water-proofing kid gloves is simple to a de- 
gree. <A tube of the India rubber solution 

sold for mending punctures in bicycle tires 

is diluted with sufficient benzole to make it 
workable. The gloves are put on and a tea- 
spoonful of the rubber solution poured in the 
palm of one of them. By going through the 
same motions as in washing one’s hands (a 
process with which no good photographer 
ean be wholly unfamiliar) the rubber solu 
tion is easily distributed over the gloves, 
which should then be let dry without arti 
ficial heat. The process should be repeated 
three times. 

Mons. Hatchette et Cie of Paris have just 
published and, unfortunately for those who 
do not read the language, published in 
French a book by M. R. de la Sizeranne, 
entitled “La Photographie est-elle un Art?’ 
This book will be a joy even to those who 
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cannot master the tex for it is illustrated 


on a seale we have seldom seen equalled and 
half 


workers on 


never excelled Some forty perfect 


Tones by the artistic 


foremost 


the Continent and in England are suppl 


mented by seven super! 
answer M de la 


with at 


photogravures 


which surely Sizerann’s 


question umphant affirmative. M 
Demachy’s “Primavera” “Projet a 


Eventaile” (rendered in photogravure) are ex 


and 
quisitely beautiful examples of the highest 
plane to which artistic photography has yet 


attained—a plane so high that if 


photogra 
phy progressed no furtl would still be 
ealled art de la 


is a famous French art critic 


worthy to he Sizeranne 


and speaks as 


one having authority, and the text of his 


book Si lnost 


contribution to the 
We hope 


this 


mportant 
literature of artistic 
English 


medntim we 


photography. 


to see an trunslation of 


book, 


and would advise everyone 


who can to secure a copy of the original 


TRADE NOTES. 


The Denver Fire Clay Company have just 


received a new enlarging and reducing cam 


era, made by the Eastman Co., which will be 


of interest to photographers. It has several 
novel features, being fitted up to 12x10, but 
by an ingenious set of kits, holding any siz 
negatives from 12x10 down, 
bed of 


both in rear 


and having an 


extension seven feet, with bellows 


and in front of lens board. This 
lists at 


camera S48.00 


C.D. Foster of Denver is anxiously await 


ing the arrival of his 1S99 line of Vive cam 


eras, which he assures us will contain many 
improvements, mechanical 
“Poco” 


quite an 


including plate 


changing device rhe 


holder 


ment over the ordinary style, having a 


hew plate 
shown by him is improve 
hing 
ed base which admits 


a plate very readily, 


little 


edge on his 


even if the plate-maker has been a 


careless about. hi: goa 


plate. 


true 
This does : with the usual style 


of spring clip and same time is light 


tight and strong. 


We have recently received from the 
Mfg. Co. a 

packet of their excellent printing out paper, 
We had already 
are glad to bear 


Amel 


ican Self-toning Paper sample 


used self-toning paper and 
testimony to the virtues of 
a product which should recommend itself to 
reason of the ease 


photographers by with 


LIFE 


it can be manipulated, as well as by 


the excellence of the results obtainable on it 
Self-toning paper, we may state for the bene 
fit of those who have not made its acquaint 
anee, is a true which 


printing out paper 


needs for the rich and 


very permanent sepia tones only a few 


production of very 
min 
utes immersion in a 1 in 20 solution of hypo 
Warm 


obtained with any good gold 


and the usual subsequent washing. 
blacks may be 
bath, and excellent pure blacks with 


bath 


a plati 


num toning In ease of working this 
paper compares with blue paper, in beauty of 
results it is probably the equal of any silver 


paper on the market. 


To his already varied list of excellent pho 
tographie specialties Dr, Millen, of this city 
las added 


plates, films and development papers, and a 


n line of developers in tubes for 


combined toning and fixing powder fo 


prints also in tubes. To introduce these arti 
Dr. Millen offers, upon receipt of $1.00, 


( les, 


to send to any address, in a neat box with 


express charges prepaid, 1 package French 
Satin Jr. blue paper, 1 package Millen’s Noi 

al Developer, 1 package of the same devel 
oper giade up specially for Velox and Dekko 
papers, 1 package 


Salt 


Millen’s chromium Fixing 
true acid fixing bath), 1 
Millen’s Standard Whit 
Paste and 1 package Millen’s combined Ton- 
ng and Fixing Bath. We can 
and from personal experience, testify to the 
very high quality of Dr. Millen’s 


hich are in regular use in our dark 


(for making a 
jar and 1 tube 


ourselves, 


goods, 
room. 
Dr. Millen’s specialties have always given 
perfect satisfaction and their increasing pop 
ularity over the country at large 
lent 


is an excel 


commentary on the esteem in which 


they are held by photographers generally. 





Summer Time in Texas Now. 
If you are contemplating a 
escape the rigors of our more 
ou will do well to see that 
ia “The Colorado Road,’’ the 
ir line between Colorado and Texas. At the 
present time there are in effect specially low 
round trip rates to the principal resort points 
n Texas, namely, Galveston, San Antonio and 
Rockport. Tickets purchased to any of the above 
points allow stop-over en route of thirty days 
within the state of Texas on the going trip and 
bear a final limit of June 1, 1899. In addition, the 
round trip rates to Mexico, Florida and Cuba 
ire very attractive. Call on any agent of ‘‘The 
Colorado Road’ or write T. E. Fisher. 


trip South to 
northern climate 
your ticket reads 
through sleeping 


Colorado Springs 


Is best served by 


“The Colorado Road.” 
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ers were to designate in each county of the 

state a certain tract of timber land, lake, 
ene OS aM \ river, ranch and prairie stretch on and in 
aint i Rigs y Tr . which it would be a criminal misdemeanor 
hieh ’ : 7 oo . to hunt or fish at any time, our game would 
and : meres > < ; he indefinitely preserved, the animals would 
min at a he in better condition and the principles of 
hypo ‘ : — good sense, clean sportsmanship, and simple 


"arm ' ole ay humanity better conserved. 


gold va gee : “Sanctuaries of this kind are indispensible 
Nati to the preservation of field sport. If the 
this . fowl. fish and big game of Colorado had one 
ty of large lake. one five-mile stretch of river, one 
ilver Outdoor Life” isa Magazine of the West. Published the first five-mile square tract of hill or plain, as the 

\f every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing case may be, in each county, to which they 
pho Company, Denver, Colo night resort to rest, brood and recuperate 


. without the danger of being harassed to 
elty Editorial Staff Manageria . : 
for death, they would thrive and multiply amaz 
S Tor J. A. MCGUIRE, J. A. RICKER. 


, . 7 ingly re Ww ave sport for ages t 
nd a WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. ingly and we would have sport for age oO 


for come. <As it is the streams are skinned out, 
: the water fowl driven out of the country, 
aru Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates : : ‘ — 
1.00 the big game scared and driven into infer 
with - ; ; , tile skeletons and we are criminally slaugh 
| copy for new advertisements, changes or iscontinu F " i. 
ench nces must be in hand not later than the 2oth of the month tering our futurity. 
No. receding date of issue, in order to insure attention “In proof of the value of sanctuary look 
evel at the increase of game in our protected 


ekko national parks. They are full to overflow 
A PLEA FOR SANCTUARY. : 


ixing ing, 
hy. 1 During a recent discussion of the proposed diate vicinage, provides sport that would 


and the overflow is what, in their imme- 


Vhite Colorado game law by a coterie of eminent long since have been impossible under the 
Ton- western sportsmen, a novel suggestion was obtaining kill-all-you-can-and-where-you-can 
ves. offered by one of them—well known to read conditions. Animals soon learn to know the 
» the ers of sporting literature under the nom de safety of these sanctuaries and go there 
oods, plume of “Montezuma’—which particularly when the outside pressure becomes too 
oom. appealed to all present and which we deem — sreat. 

riven important enough to present as a pregnant “The law of sanctuary is as old as the 
pop amendment to the Stewart bill now under — hills, and it is a good, humane—yea, ,even 
xce] onsideration. divine law. It is backed by Biblical injune 
Let 


lly. aving a certain portion of the waters, for us give the poor things one chance in a 


hieb Mr. Mayer simply suggested the idea of tion, and that is almighty good law! 


sts and plains of the state to be designated thousand, at least. 
is inviolable sanctuary for game of all “In every county in the states there are 


‘inds, fish, flesh and fowl, and the enact favored spots much affected by game and 
a to . , A . . : ran : 
imate nent of a clause forbidding the disturb- fish. They are comparatively small and in 
He a al of the animals resorting thereto at any — significent in proportion to the whole area. 
t the ind all seasons. Ilere the fish, fowl and big game congregate 
y low +s : : . 
oints Said he, in substance: “It is not so much io resi, breed and get into prime condition 
» and 
above ; s 
days vhich is depopulating our waters and forests tions. My idea is to protect them here--to 
) and “or : : . 
4 the as it is the constant harassing of them by make these favored places sanctuaries. 


the actual slaughter of our fish and game before and during their semi-annual migra 


ae thinking sportsmen. “The overflow is certain. It is assured by 
‘To-day there is not a square foot of re the migratory habits of all game animals. 

spected sanctuary in which the poor creat We will lose nothing in the end, and will 

ures can hope to rest for one minute during have the consciousness of being decent, hu 

either open or close season. If our lawmak- mane and wise in the matter. Let us all 








unite and agitate this matter before ix 
everlastingly too late! 

The above needs no comment Its wis 
dom and foresight is apparent to all. That 
such sanctuaries can be established by law 


is conceded, but if our legislators are lax in 


the matter, as most probably will be the 


case, Wwe earnestly appeal to sportsmen. to 


agree upon certain places where the game 
shall be entirely undisturbed There are 
many large lakes and reservoirs, for in 


stance, controlled by irrigation companies on 


which sanctuary fo vild fowl can be ef 
fectually established and maintained. The 
honest ranchmen can agree to refrain from 


hunting certain timber lands and prairies in 


their section, and the game wardens can be 


authorized to prohibit fishing in certain 


stream localities 


As “Montezuma” says, let us give the poor 


things a chanes Nothing but 


food Cah Colle 


from a trial of Ss suggestion. It won't cost 


a cent, and will result in benefit to 


sports 
men and the objec ts of their quest alike 


utdoor Life stands for sunectuary'! 


IT DESERVES THOROUGH TRIAL. 


The question of how to prevent the annual 


desiruction of trout by irrigating ditches has 


long been oa VeXatlous problem to Wwesterhl 


piscators, As is well known, many thousands 


of large spent fish and millions of small fry 


nre annually cl stroved hy running into these 


ditches and eventually becoming stranded 


on the fields and mendows 


Countless appliances have been from time 
to time devised to keep the fish from ente) 


ing these death-traps, but from a complica 
tion of Conditions they have all, so. fa 
proved futile But human ingenuity is un 


limited, and in a communication by DD. ¢ 


Beaman which appears elsewhere in this is 
Sue, is ke scl bed il = Inple method which 
looks feasible and effective enough a 
least warrant an extended trial It con 
sists simply of an undershot) and paddle 
Wheel, set in the intake of the diteh and 
operated by the current, whose motion and 


impact on the 


the 


water presumedl|y 
away from the 


frightens 


fish dangerous locality, 


the inventor relying upon the Characteristic 


timidity and caution of the trout to effect 


this end 


There is no doubt but what such a con 


trivance will 


accomplish 


this at least pat 
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and if ; 


tially, 


saving of only half the pres 


ent loss is accomplished it is that mucl 
gained It is unfortunate, however, that 
trout are afflicted with quite as much indi 
viduality as other animals, and we have 


personally lifted out of irrigation ditches 


large specimens of spent fish in whom the 


sense of fear was apparently lacking, the 


fish unconcernedly drifting into the hands 
extended to receive them. But the devics 
s well worth trying. We suggest that 

might be made more effective by gaudily 


jininting the paddle blades with conspicuous 
the 
surface 


both as a wood 


afford a 


colors, 


preservative of 


and to smooth reflective 


which would produce a startling glare in our 
continuous Colorado sunshine. Such an ap 
paratus would cost very little and last inde 


initely, and would be well worth the slight 


additional outlay. 

Anything that will help prevent this grie\ 
trial, and we 
advise experimentation along this 
liane In the 


open og 


ous evil is certainly worth a 


earnestly 


mean time, our columns a 


discussion of ways and means 


eliminate this 





menace from our fishing fu 
tu \ 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
Has a 30-inch barrel in the 30 smokeless 
rifles any advantage over a 24-inch barrel 


for use in hunting? 
SILVER City, N. M. 


J}. H. BONNEY. 


There should be some difference 
The barrel should do 
finer shooting, and it should also give a lit 


Answer, 


ho aeeuracy, larger 


le more velocity than the 24-inch barrel; but 
for carrying on horseback, or through heavy 


timber the convenience of the short barrel 


will more than offset the slight advantage in 


accuracy in the long barrel. Some of the 


host successful hunters in the west use os 
short a barrel as 18-inch. 

How does the Winchester 22-7-45 cartridge 
compare in accuracy with the 22-long rifle 
cartridge at distances of from 75 to 150 


Va ils’ 


YANKTON, N. D. C.S. JACOBSON. 


The 
duced, did not shoot quite so regular as the 
rifle cartridge, but at present there 
s but little if any difference in accuracy be 


2?-7-45 cartridge, when first intro 


22-long 


iween the two cartridges. 
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TRAVELING CORRESPONDENCE. 

Windsor, Colo., Mareh 2, 1899.—The local 
sportsmen held a meeting here last evening 
for the purpose of organizing anathletic club; 
also of erecting a fine club house and resort 
nm Lake Windsor. No detinite action was 
taken, but the gentlemen present evinced 
considerable enthusiasm, and there is no 
question but what matters will take on def 
inite form at their next meeting. 

Lake Windsor is a fine body of waiter, and 
here are plenty of ducks and geese here, 


C. A.B. 


Greeley, Colo., March 4.—George W. Shock 
ley, editor of the Oskaloosa Globe, Oskialoo 
sa, lowa, and Grant Janney of the same city, 
are planning an extensive hunting trip in 
Colorado, with their old-time friend, Chas 
Kk. Beckley, of Greeley. As B 


Iaton, Colo.,, March 4.—The Eaton Gun Club 
of this place has been trying for some time 
o raise Chinese pheasants, it being impossi 
ble to get the pheasants to set in captivity; 
the eggs were placed under hens—but even 
then their troubles were not at an end, As 
soon as the chicks were out of the shell they 
nade a break for the woods and it was net 
essary to surround the nest with fine wire 
ietting. The management has decided to 
turn the pheasants loose this year. 


Florence, Colo., March 9.—A lecturer once 
made the remark within my hering that 
‘you could no more tell what were the chai 
icleristis of a man by feeling the bumps on 
iis head than you could tell how many 
chickens were in a coop by simply running 
our hand over the slats.” I do not believe 
his man knows very much about phrenol 
gy, but his remark makes me think one 
annot tell very much about a town or its 
wople from hearsay or a casual glance. 

1 was told it was not worth my while to 
stop off in Florence, Colorado, as there were 


few, if any, shooters in the place, and the 
town was dead to the world. It was after 
midnight when we got to Florence. and it 
Was anything but nice to crawl out of a 
comfortable berth in a Pullman and wend 
our way to a hotel, and we were tempted 
to go on to Canon City; but oh, what a mis- 
take it would have been to do so. 

Bright and early the next morning we 
started on our rounds and met shooters, bi- 
eyclisits and kodak fiends galore—why, the 
townl is as sporty as a Texas coon. 

We make it a point to allow nothing to es 
cape our observation; and as we were puss 
ing a handsome residence in the eastern 
part of town, we noticed a peculiar style of 
Wagon through the half open door of a barn 
on the rear end of the lot; upon making 
sole inquiries we found it was the property 
of Mr. W. HL. Davie, a prominent druggist 
of the town, and he’ very graciously ex 
plained the mission of this wagon. 

Last August four gentlemen, Mr. W. EL. 
Davie, Mr. FF. EE. Beers and Mr. A. R. Mitch 
ell of Florence and Mr. J. B. Snyder of Can 
on City got their heads together and con 
ceived the idea of taking a trip “over the 
mange’ ina wagon. No ordinary ready-made 
Wagon would suit the requirements of the 
occasion, and at Considerable expelse a spe 
cially constructed wagon was quickly 
brought into being; possibly a brief descrip 
tion would be interesting. It is a two-horse 
affair, with a box 10 feet long by 44g feet 
Wide, surrounded by a flat top cover made 
of 15 ounce duck. The bed resis on a light 
but stvong frame and a fine set of springs. 
The wheels are the usual size and run on 
solid steel axles. The side canvas buitous at 
the bottom in case of wind or storms, and 
is readily rolled up if so desired. The saine 
is true of the tail curtain. Securely strung 
behind was the camp stove, a light affair, 
made of sheet iron, Between the wheels on 
ohe side of the Wagon Was a calvas covered 
wooden cupboard and folding table com- 
bined. The cupboard proper being 3 feet 
high by 2 feet wide and 8 inches deep. The 
door was hinged at the lower end and when 
let down opened out and formed a neat ta 
ble, legs and all, large enough to accomimo- 
date four people. An oil cloth cover was 
neatly tacked to the top of the table. The 
whole thing was quite unique and reminded 


one of the table and chairs which appar 
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ently drop out of the side of a wall by the White river, and returned via New Castl 
mystic touch of the fairy in “Aladdin’s and Glenwood Springs, Aspen, and Indepen 
lamp.” Securely fastened under the edge of © dence Pass: a distance of 650 miles, occupy 
the canvas roof, there hung suspended by ing six weeks’ time. 
three straps a heavy oiled canvas curtain or Said Mr. Davie: “We were not out for a 
roof extension S feet wide by 10 long, which record as game hogs: we shot and angied 
when camp was made was let down and fas for meat only, securing in all one antelope 
tened in place by 4 foot poles and guy ropes one black bear, five deer, 300 trout and what 
Then another piece of canvas buttoned at vrouse and rabbits we wanted. We carried 
the top and pegged at the bottom, fitted three 30-30 Winehesters and one 32-40 Mar 
neatly to the three sides. Still another lin with us.” 
piece fitted closely to the wheels and thus a Mr. Davie gave me a photo of the outfit 
very comfortable and roomy tent was made Which we reproduce herewith. The — boys 
one of the chief merits being the ease and had each allowed their whiskers to ‘leak’ 
rapidity with which it was spread An to such an extent that Frank Johnson, the 
other good point being that the wagon not barber, charged them for a hair cut. It was 
only served as a windbreak, but also an ex our pleasure during the day to meet eae! 
cellent thing to tie to. The stove stands in member of the “Big Four Hunting and Fish- 
the lower rear ler and is fitted with a ing Club.” as they styled themselves, and 
disjointing pipe there was such a decided change in their ap 
The wagon box being of extra depth, gave pearance from the cowboy likenesses in thie 
ample room to stow away the provender, picture to handsomely attired gentlemen 
both for men and ses; for guns, mattress u their various offices that I had to look 
es, ete., the mattress being so arranged as to ce to seek the resemblance, 
clutch the sideboards when stretched in Already they are arranging for their sec 
place, thus making an easy and comfortabk ond annual outing next fall. We received 
hed. an urgent request to accompany them on 
On August 18th. 1898 the above named this trip which we will consider, and if ac 
ventlemen “set sail” for their outing. They cepted we will try to furnish readers of Out 
traveled through South Park, Breckenrid: door Life with pictures and extracts from 


Dillon, Kremling; over Muddy Pass to the log book C. A.B 


Steamboat Springs: thence to Craig and over 
Yellow Jacket Pass to the old Thornburg Salida, Colo., March 12.—W. D. Yates and 


battle ground mward to Buford on the I’. f. Sullivan returned to-day from a week’s 


BIG FOUR HUNTING AND FISHING CLUB EN ROUTE. 
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unt in the vicinity of the mouth of the 
Conjone. They came back with a tine string 
of trout, pin tails, teal, canvas backs and 
mallards, and a beautiful specimen of the 
\inerican eagle ,which measured 8 feet 4 
nehes from tip to tip. Mr. Sullivan, who is 
an old time hunter, is naturally very proud 
of this eagle, and immediately sfpoped it to 


Denver to have mounted. C. A. BOYLE 


DESTRUCTION OF TROUT. 

Che destruction of trout by reason of their 
going into theditches and out upon the mead 
ows and fields in countries where the water 
of streams is used for irrigation has long 
been a serious problem confronting fish com 
missioners and all persons interested in fish 


protection, 


Screens of various kinds at the intake of 
the ditches have been tried and discarded, 
owing to the cost of construction and the 
fact that they quickly clog with leaves and 

her debris, and shut the water out of the 
ditches. They can be kept free from clog 
ging only by constant attention, and this in 
creases the expense beyond the ability of the 
average ranchman to incur. 

This destruction of fish is enormous and 
includes not only the large fish returning 
from their spawning, but also the smallei 
ones on their way in the fall to their winter 
quarters in the larger streams. The ranch 
men often gather the larger ones by tubs 
full from the meadows, but millions of the 
einall ones are left to die. 

The Lake County Sportsmen's Association 
of Leadville, Colorado, (the only sportsmen's 
association that I have ever known which 
vot further towards fish and game protection 
than trap shooting), has been for some years 
experimenting with sereens and like devices 
o save the fish in the region of Leadville, 
ut without success, until last year, when 
ne of its members (whose name | do hoi 
know, but who is entitled to a medal of 
honor) invented, or rather applied a device 
vhich promises to solve the problem. It con 

sts merely of an ordinary paddle wheel set 

bove and near the headgate and in the in 
ike trough or tlume. This wheel is sup 
orted on two uprights and fits close to the 
ottom and sides of the flume, so that fish 
aunnot easily pass under or at one side of 
e paddle. The force of the current revolves 
i Wheel, and the wheel by its motion in 


the air and impact on the water frightens 
the tish so that they turn away and go down 
the stream instead of into the ditch. This is 
all there is of it, and the expense for the or- 
dinary ditch ranchman does not exceed a 
dollar or two. 

Anyone familiar with the timidity of the 
trout, which flee at the motion of a hand o1 
rod in the air or a splash in the water, will 
at once appreciate the effect of this wheel. 
The only condition under which it will fail 
at all is when the water is so muddy that 
ihe fish do not notice the motion or impact of 
the wheel, but even then they will generally 
strike the paddles and turn back. But as 
the mountain streams are muddy but a short 
time, and that usually when the downward 
movement of the fish is least, it would seem 
(hat this simple device is likely to effect a 
saving of at least 75 per cent. of the fish 
heretofore lost through irrigating ditches. 

li will be more thoroughly tested by the 
Leadville Association this season, but there 
is no reason to doubt its effective action. 

DENVER, COLO. D. C. BEAMAN. 


MONTANA GAME. 

Heletia, Mont., March 6.—I understand that 
notwithstanding the bad weather and unusu 
ally severe winter, big game wintered fairly 
well. But the black tail have not yet com 
menced to work back from their wintering 
grounds into the high mountains. 

The flights of migratory water fowl have 
not yet commenced, though we sometimes 
have fine shooting before the last of Mavreh. 

Without passing any new law for the pro 
tection of game and fish the legislature ad 
journed on the Ist inst. An effort was made 
in the interest of brook trout fishing in this 
state to compel the use of screens at the 
heads of irrigating ditches, but this was de 
feated. R. C. FISK. 

GUIDE ASSOCIATION FORMED. 

Jackson, Wyo., March 6.—The recent foi 
ination of a Guide Association, it is hoped, 
will be the cause of furnishing the best and 
most reliable information to the sporting 
public in regard to hunting rights and priv 
ileges in the Wyoming game fields. “Lhe Te- 
ton Guide Association,” with offices at Jack 
son, will take upon themselves the responsi 
bility of furnishing any and all information 
io persons who are anticipating a visit to 
ihe Wyoming game fields. 

W. L. SIMPSON. 
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COUNTRY CLUB OF THE D. W.C. 


r is now anassured 
fact that a coun 
try club, with its 
trout lake,its own 
fishing stream, its 
complement of 
Slmmercottaves, 
its rustic and 

even fastness sur 

roundings in the 
heart of the Rock 
ies, ts what will 
soon be a welcome auxiliary to the Den 
ver Wheel Club, the 


and one of the largest 


most progressive 


cycling clubs in 


America. The site of the summer home 


of the above club has already been se 
lected, being approved after a trip over 
the ground, taken on Sunday, March 19, 
by the Country Club Committee. It lies 
on Deer Creek, Colorado, which 
Platte 


west of Crosson’s, on the line ot the Colo 


empties 


into the South River, one 


rado & Southern Railway. Deer Creek is 
an ideal trout stream, free fromthe roilly 


properties ol some of the other streams 


HOOPER LAKI 


of the 
through one of 
rhe 
Canon is more 


state, and rolls its busy waters 
the prettiest canons in 
Colorado. Creek 
to the 


the contluencs 


mouth of Deer 
like the 


Garden of the Gods than 


gateway 
of two streams. On either sideof the en 
trance to the canon rise immense walls of 
rock, and through these almost perpen 
dicularsentinels rushes the stream which 
one day will be dotted with cottages be 
longing to the 
the D. W.C. 
Deer Creek is just small enough to ac 
count for the fact that it is a hidden treas 
ture in the the mountains, for, 
well 
trout and helps to swell a 


sportsman members of 


recess ot 


although it has been stocked with 
well-stocked 
lake (Hooper’s)four miles from its mouth, 
yet it has never been fished out,and none 
but old-time fishermen know of its where 
abouts. The canon cuts the mountain in 
an abrupt and pleasing way. Massive 
pillars of rock rise perpendicularly from 
there an 
the 
while again a couple of rocky shoulders 


the stream at places; here and 


opening lends a novelty to scene, 





IN WINTER. 


One of the Resorts of the Proposed D. W. C. Country Club. 
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shut up the waterway, leaving but a few 
feet through which the stream may flow. 
Phere isan abundance of timber on the 
side hills. while some of the grandest 


trunks, seen while going through the 
canon, bore testimony to the work of 
these ambitious animals. Hooper's Lake, 
lving four miles up the canon, was the 


CROSSON’S THE END OF THE TRAIN RIDE. 


scenery in Colorado can be seen from the 
hills enclosing the canon, Mount Evans 
looking especially clear and unob- 
structed. 

We were among the few invited yuests 
on the special train which rolled out of 
the Union Depot, Denver, on Saturday 
evening, the 18th ult., over the Colorado 
& Southern Railway, carrying the Coun- 
try Club Committee of the D. W. C.,, 
whose mission it has been for some 
months to pass on the best site for a 
country home. The private car contain- 
ing the committee and its friends, un- 
der the guidance of Bert Skinner of the 
‘olorado & Southern Railway, was side- 
tracked at Crosson’s at 9:30 p. m., and 
ifter a refreshing (7) night’s sleep 
the party proceeded on its’ inspec- 
tion of Deer Creek Canon and 
Hooper’s Lake. Several beaver dams and 
hundreds of fallen trees and chewed tree 


destination, and, guided by W.W. Hooper, 
its owner, the committee arrived at the 
lake at noon. 

The return trip was made by the wagon 
road, the party reaching the car at 2:30, 

The plan proposed in connection with 
the organization is to sell stock to mem 
bers of the Denver Wheel Club, the funds 
from the same to be expended in build 
ing a suitable club house, improving the 
lake for fishing purposes, equipping it 
with boats, etc., building a trail up the 
canon, and in other ways beautifying the 
resort for the comfort of Denver Wheel 
Club members exclusively. 

To President Insley belongs the credit 
of conceiving the scheme, and consider- 
ing how successful he has been with his 
other plans since his election, and the 
further fact that the movement has the 
undivided support of every one of the 
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800 members of 
slightestdoubt but that it will gothrough 
with arush. 

The Country Club 
posed of the following 

Dr. K.. BR. 
Mann, George 
Warren E. Conley, G. W 
Pickett, Lyn R. Hubbard, F. E 
Kemp Middlekautff, Geo. EK. 
Hudson, J. J 
W. H. 

Suilding Committee 
(iy. M. Geraghty H. E 
Organization W. H. 


Committee is com 


Vaughan, chairman; Curtis 


fritch, Jr., G. 
Lawrence, G. G. 
Butler, 
rurner, G. L 
Rutherford, 
stewart 

(;e0. E 
Insley. 
Committee on 


Stewart, G. W. Lawrence, Kemp Middle 


kau ff. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Can you inform me of the differenc 


weelb nan gun bored om shoot nitro )) walk 


black powder ? 


one bored for 


MCPHERSON, KAS R. D. WRIGHT 


Answel In ups made for nitro powde 


bore is smalle an 


the diamete of the 


guns made fo lack powder only 


Iam shooting: age smokeless rifle and 


wish » reload shells With Wing 


smokeless, but an old that it is danwe us 


the shells a second time, as thes 


to reload 
seco 


burst at the 


\. BoorTu 


become so brittle as 


shot 


or third 
SANTA FE, N 


\nswel hi ul ‘ire Arnis Company 


Hinde a test : usihe SIN shells and 


smokeless tlhe powder, firing thie 


IKing’s 


shells seventeen times each. They report 


that the shells seemed to be in as good ordet 


nufter the tes us when the first shot Wills 


fired 
Do vou KHOW anvone 


using paper patched 


bullets in the 30-40 smokeless Winchester ri 
and 


C.S. WES81 


smokeless rifles, 


fles, or any 


FRESNO, CAI 


can you 


Pueblo, 
bullets 


Parmenter of 
rifle, 


evlindrical 


Answer—E S 


Colo... used a 30-Savage 


ldleal 


With the regu hick 


With 


from the mould, patched 


patch paper, put on 


wet, and when thoroughly dry coated with 


po annaar dosage | Mayer ot Denver has 


auk 
dole a great deal of 


eAperimenting Ww 


full 


charges ol 


patched bullets and 


the club, there is not the 


M. Geraghty, 


M. A. Haines, 


furner, 


Both the nbove gyentlemen rep rt eood re 


sults. 


When do bear in Colorado begin to hiber 
first 
have 


nate? Some claim at the approach of 


weather, while I heard others 


that 


SeVeTe 


assert they have seen grizzlies poking 


around in the snow several weeks after zero 


weather had come and gone. 


PROVO, UTAH Ss. T. DERMOTH. 


Answer. The weather during which the 


above named bear were seen, if after a pro 
long 


racted severe spell, must have been a 


season of very nice weather, Bear, knowing 


s they do by instinct, whether or not the 


their habits 


Dermoth 


winter has set in for good, set 


accordingly. Therefore, if friend 


around during se 
fall, he 


immediately that winter has not set in 


nosing 


late 


bear 


ever sees a 


ere weather in the nay Ccon- 


clude 
does 


r good and Mister Bear, knowing it, 


not propose to curl himself until he has to, 
Phe hibernating period depends greatly on 
hie Climatic conditions of the country in 


which the bear are 
New 


hey do not hibernate at all, except possibly 


found. In warm ¢li 


ites, such as Mexico and Arizona, 


in the northern parts of these states in very 


severe winters. In Colorado they usually 


two or three 


loth of 


roll up fo months, beginning 


ttocorrt thee November, according to 


the kind of fall weather in effect. 

Some Helena (Mont.) sportsmen have held 
game law. It 
bill, 
should go down by-the-board. It is about as 


and formed =a 


il Heellhy 


comes up to us as the Bywater and 


Honlsensical a measure as we have seen, pro 


viding for the old fogish taxidermist license, 


adding a set of five deputy game wardens at 
a salary of $1,000 a year, calling for both a 


esident and non-resident license of $5 and 


S10 respectively, and providing for the confis 
cation of the fish, fowl, game, guns and am 


munition of the hunter when caught violat 


ing any of the provisions of the bill. . a 


decision either one way or another will un 


doubtedly have been reached on the measure 
by the Montana legislature before this num 


ber is out of press, we believe that further 
collment on the Bywater bill is unnecessary. 


Summer Time in the Soutb. 


If seeking a quiet spot for a summer vaca- 
tion “‘The Colorado Road’’ affords ithe most con- 
venient route to Texas, Mexico Cuba and 
Florida, at most attractive rates 
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